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ingredient in increasing the yield. So 
far as fertilizing goes, kainit and 
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condition and well improved. Just 
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fertility by any unusual quantity of 
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FRICHMOND extremes if our land is not under a 
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A second question is, ‘‘Does double 
FFERSON dosings of fertilizers pay?’? We have 
gt ARANES 28,681 experiments both in favor of and 
against double dosings. While ni- 
Wik trate of soda may be applied in July, 
2432 SOHNSON the results of tests show “‘that it may 
14,645 be applied as effectively and certain- 
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may be stated that where quantities 
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LOWNDES 800 CHARLTON Some Marks of the Man of Honor. 

eet ae ° But there is something more, 

as something beyond this acquired pow- 

. er of intellectual labor. As Shake- 

speare puts it—‘the purest treasure 

mortal times afford is spotless repu- 

tation.’ How is that treasure won? 

It comes by living with honor, on 

WHERE GEORGIA GROWS COTTON. honor. Most of you have begun al- 

This map showing the relative importance of Georgia counties in cotton production is the third and last | Teady to live honorably and honored; 

of our series, similar maps ot North Carolina and South Carolina having appeared in the two preceding is- | for the life of honor begins early. 

sues of The Progressive Farmer. Some things the honorable man can- 
: not do, never does. He never wrongs 

or degrades a woman. He never oL- 
MANURING COTTON. mains a fact that we are very large- , passes no manure; but it is doubtful] presses or cheats a person weaker or 
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us are considering methods of fer- | principles of manuring. trogen when combined with phos- candid, and generous. It is not 
tilizing our various field c.ops, and | As a rule our cotton lands require | phoric acid and potash shows marked enough to be honest. An honorable 
cotton largely enters into this dis- | phosphoric acid, nitrogen and potash. | effects, but small favorable results| man must be generous; and I do not 
cussion and thought. While a great | Neither phosphoric acid nor potash | when used alone. While it is true} mean generous with money only. : 
deal of experimental work has been | gives as good results when used alone | that nitrogen in some soils shows tong apes gs Lge geo ten 
done looking to mastering some of | 28 when combined with each other. | good results, yet phosphoric acid on and prospects of mankind.—Dr. 
these fertilizing problems, it still re- | Phosphoric acid alone largely sur- | the whole seems to be the controlling | Charles W. Eliot. 
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PROPER DISTANCE OR 


SPACING FOR TOBACCO 


PLANTS. 


Mr. 


In a recent address before Stokes 
County Mr. W. 
observations 


Farmers’ Institutes, 


A. Petree made some 
on the proper distance or spacing of 
tobacco that growers of the 
would do 


Said Mr. Petree: 


plants 


weed everywhere well to 


consider. 


“T have already said, that unifor- 
mity of growth and quality are 
things we want in the tobacco crop. 
So now we will suppose that we 
have an acre of land we wish 
to plant in tobacco, and that the land 
is strong enough to produce we will 
say 30,000 good medium sized sal- 
able leaves of tobacco:—-how now 
shall we space or distribute these 
leaves over one acre, so as to get the 
best results, by making the leaves 
uniform as to growth and quality? 


The Tobacco Growers’ Difficulty. 


“If we were to plant 3,000 plants 
on one acre and top every plant to 
ten leaves we would get the 30,000 
leaves the land is capable of mak- 
ing, but many of them would be very 
inferior. Why? Because the order 
of nature is: First, birth, then growth 
to maturity, and then decay. The 
growth and maturity or ripening of 
the bottom leaves would be too far 
removed in point of time from the 
growth and_ ripening of the top 
leaves. The bottom leaves would get 
their growth and ripen before the 
top leaves would be sufficiently ma- 
tured to make a good quality of to- 
bacco. When tobacco is_ planted 
wide and topped high this way, it of- 
ten happens that the bottom leaves 
ripen, dry up and drop off before the 
top leaves are ripe enough to cut, and 
if they do not dry up and drop off, 
having ripened so long in advance 
of the top leaves, it is almost sure 
to be the case that when the tobacco 
is cut and put in the barn, the bottom 
leaves will yellow, sponge and turn 
brown before the top leaves are yel- 
low enough to cure. When you let 
your tobacco sponge you have a kind 
of rotten tobacco, rotted in the pro- 
cess of curing. When tobacco is 
planted and topped this way, it often 
happens that while we are waiting 
for the top leaves to get ripe enough 
to cut, cool weather comes on and the 
tobacco does not yellow and cure weli 
when it is put into the barn, but dries 
up of a bluish green, and is inferior 
in character. 


8,750 Plants Per Acre Better Than 
3,000. 


“How, then, can we remedy all 
these difficulties? Just simply by 
bringing the ripening of the bottom 
leaves and the ripening of the top 
leaves closer together in point of 
time. But how can we do this? 
Simply by topping our plants lower. 
But we have already seen that one 
acre of land is sufficiently strong to 
produce 30,000 good medium leaves, 
and we would have to top every one 
of our 3,000 plants to ten leaves in 
order to get the number of leaves the 
land is capable of making. If we 
were to top the plants to less than 
ten leaves the leaves would grow 
rough and coarse, because the land 
is capable of making more. So the 
remedy is to distribute or allot the 
30,000 leaves to a greater number ot 
plants to the acre. If we were to 
plant 3,750 plants on one acre, and 
top every plant to eight leaves, we 
would get the 30,000 leaves the land 
would produce, and it would be much 
better than to get the leaves by plant- 
ing just 3,000 plants and topping 
them to ten leaves. Why would it be 
better? Because it would bring the 


Petree Suggests a Plan of Much Interest to Growers of the Weed. 


ripening of the bottom leaves, and 
the ripening of the top leaves closer 
together in point of time, the bottom 
leaves would not decay so badly while 
waiting for the top leaves to ripen, 
and there would be more uniformity 
among the leaves as to growth and 
quality. 


Or Possibly 5,000 is Better. 


‘But it seems to me that even this 
would throw the ripening of the bot- 
tom leaves and the ripening of the 
top leaves a little too far apart in 
point of time. If we were to plant 
5,000 plants on one acre and top ev- 
ery plant to six leaves, then we would 
get the 30,000 leaves the land would 
produce and at the same time we 
would bring the ripening of the bot- 
tom leaves and the ripening of the 
top leaves so close together in point 
of time, the bottom leaves would not 
decay and drop off while waiting for 
the top leaves to ripen. Then there 
would be more uniformity as to size, 
and the tobacco would yellow and 
cure more uniformly. 


Planting Close and Topping Low. 


“Then, there are other advantages 
in planting close and topping low. The 
tobacco can be topped earlier, as you 
can top a plant to six or eight leaves 
earlier-than you can to ten or twelve 
leaves. And this earlier topping 
would insure the earlier ripening of 
the tobacco, and enable us to get it 
cut and into our barns while the 
weather is warm enough to enable us 
to yellow and cure it well. Then, 
there are other advantages. The 
leaves would be more evenly spaced 
or distributed over the land. They 
would shade the land more, and per- 
haps prevent in some measure the 
evaporation of moisture from the soil. 
Then, too, the leaves would be more 
uniformily exposed to the sunshine 
by not being so many over one an- 
other, so as to shade the bottom 
leaves, as is the case when the plants 
are topped high. 

‘‘Now, all this was just a matter of 
theory with me, until I demonstrated 
or proved its correctness by an actual 
test, and I made this test last year. 
Of course, I did not plant all my to- 
bacco in this way last year, but 1] 
planted enough of it in this way to 
make a proper test; and it enabled 
me to get my tobacco out and cured 
earlier than I had ever done before. 


Avoid Extremes. 


“But now, I do not want any of you 
to let what I have said along this line 
cause you to go to the extremes and 
plant your tobacco too close and top 
it too low. Neither do I want you to 
take it for granted that I mean that 
30,000 is the correct number of to- 
bacco leaves to grow on an acre of 
land. I had to use some number 
with which to explain the principle 
and get it before you; and as 30,000 
is approximately correct for my land, 
I just used that number. Of course, 
there is some land that will produce 
more than 30,000 leaves to the acre, 
and there may be some land that 
will not produce so many. Each far- 
mer must be his own judge in this 
matter, bearing in mind the nature 
or the strength of his soil.’’ 





My husband is a subscriber to your 
paper and says he could not farm 
without it. I always stop my work 
when The Progressive Farmer comes. 
I feel like I am bound to read it. 
Would not be without it for three 
times its cost.—M. A. C., Granville 
Co., N.C. 








WASTING FERTILIZER MONEY. 





Several Ways in Which Farmers Are 
Defrauded—High-Grade and Low- 
Grade Goods and Their Values. 


Messrs. Editors: Fertilizer queries 
will come to you thick and fast from 
now till late planting time. 

I hope you have read our articles 
in the Gastonia Gazette a year or two 
ago, entitled, “The Rational Fertili- 
zation: of Cotton,” and ‘Fertilizing 
for Cotton.’’ 

In the first place, we buy analyses, 
not brand names on sacks. 

We do not care what company’s 
name or brand is stamped on the 
sack, so long as the analysis suits 
us, and the goods have been passed 
upon by our State Chemist. 

We strenuously avoid the _ pur- 
chase of low-grade goods of such an- 
alysis as 8—2—-2 or 8—2.5—-2. 

I saw an agent the other day of- 
fering 15 per cent acid phosphate 
at $14 per ton. (This was worth 
the money.) 

But, the agent was offering 13 per 
cent phosphoric acid with 2 per cent 
potash. : 

Well, now, any farmer could buy 
the acid phosphate and the sulphate 
potash and mix it himself with a 
shovel for less than $14. 


Land that grows rag weeds and 
poke stalks ten feet high, wheat five 
feet high and_ thirteen-foot corn 
stalks, positively does not need nitro- 
gen. 

I don’t claim to be a scienticfic 
man, but have been a close reader of 
The Progressive Farmer for lo, these 
many years ,(four). If Iam not mis- 
taken, the term, phosphoric acid. 
even by scientific writers, is wrong- 
ly used. Phosphorus, one of the 
most important elements of plant- 
foods, does not become phosphoric 
acid until treated with sulphuric 
acid, which adds greatly to its cost, 
and the acid is deleterious to some 
soils. Many soils have too much 
acid already and would be benefited 
by an application of phosphorus, but 
would be injured by phosphoric acid. 

A considerable number of farmers 
in this vicinity have gone to Besse- 
mer, N. C., and bought a fertilizer, 
the analysis of which spreads out 
over the sack and reads: 


Per Cent. 
Phosphoric acid available. . 10 
POO an ss aa enlace ele ee 02 
POtAGH AVALIADIC ...6.6066< 02 


This means to us, that there are 
ten pounds of phosphoric acid, twu 
pounds of nitrogen and two pounds 
of potash to every 100 pounds of ma- 
terial. Now what is the other eighty- 
six pounds? We have fourteen pounds 
of chemicals. 


We may suppose a ton of this stuff 
to be composed of 50 pounds nitrate 
soda, 600 pounds tankage, 800 
pounds acid phosphate, 80 pounds 
muriate potash. There is a lack of 
470 pounds to make out the ton 
which is filled in with ground sand, 
sometimes finely ground pulverizea 
coal cinders! 

Did you ever know that many of 
these guanos which you buy carry 
800 pounds of filler to the ton? Yevr 
there is no fraud in selling them—- 
no claim is made that the contents is 
“pure plant food.’’ No fertilize: 
could be made or used which con- 
tains actual potash, actual phosphoric 
acid and actual pitrogen. 

The higher the percentage of chem- 
icals (plant food) the less filler is re- 
quired to the ton. 

If land is ‘‘run down’”’ and needs 
potash, it needs more than two 
pounds of potash per acre per 100 
pounds. 

Consider well before you. hand 
over your hard-earned money—earn- 
ed virtually by the sweat of your 
brow—and pay freight on pulverized 








coal cinders, which is devoid of plant 
food. 

There are two ways in which you 
can be defrauded in buying fertili- 
zers: through the sale of manufac. 
tures of goods which do not come 
up (analyze) to the guarantee on the 
sack. The other is through ignor- 
ance in failing to buy on the ‘‘chem- 
ical basis’ instead of on the price per 
ton basis. 

We always buy 8—3—=3 goods and 
apply 200 pounds to the acre for 
corn and 400 pounds to the acre for 
cotton. 

It has been charged that we ‘‘far- 
mers cannot comprehend and under- 
stand the scientific phraseology of 
6—2—-2, 7—-2—_-7, 8—-2—-2, 8-—-2— 








5—3, 8—3—3, 9—2—2, 9—-2—1, 
9—3—3, 10—-5——_-4, 10—0—-4..”” 
We “farmers” are just as capable 


of understanding and comprehend- 
ing the incomprehensibilitiness as the 
man in the laboratory, the commer- 
cial fertilizer dealer. 


The three names, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium, are not hard 
names. It is these three elements in 
which we ‘‘farmers” are interested. 

The fact of the case is, thar the 
manufacturers and makers of ‘‘patent 
soil medicines’? do not want us farm- 
ers to understand. They call chemi- 
cals by their wrong terms and by 
misspelling, or both, the manufactur- 
ers mystify the farmer. 

The analysis says this sack con- 
tains such a percentage of ‘‘am- 
monia’’—it is not ammonia we want, 
but nitrogen—one of the elements of 
ammonia; the other element is hy- 
drogen. 

If we want nitrogen, why talk of 
ammonia to us? Can we not compre- 
hend 100 pounds of nitrogen when 
spoken of in that way, as well as 
when yoked with hydrogen and called 
ammonia? 

We can and do. 

Phosphorus is the second element, 
the most important element of plant 
food. Phosphorus is an element un- 
changeable. But the manufacturer 
talks of phosphoric, and to guard 
against error, the letters and figures 
be stamps on the bags—‘‘P. 2. Q. 5.”’ 

The symbols—P. 2. O. 5—do not 
stand for phosphoric acid—(not 
much). 

The symbols stand for phosphoric 
oxide—-not phosphoric acid: might 
as well call iron rust ferric acid; 
or lime, calcic acid. 

We know of no prettier and more 
symmetrical symbol than P. 2. O. 5. 
which is put together and used to 
simplify one word—phosphorus. 

Potassium is the third element. 

Potassium is the same thing invari- 
able and unchangeable. Whethe: 
pure or combined, it is potassium and 
not potash we want to know about. 
Potash is a compound of potassium. 

The writer has planted his Flora- 
dora long. staple, upland cotton, 
broadcast six loads of barn and lot 
manure and six loads of chip man- 
ure and bedded on that, and put in 
the row 400 pounds of 8—-3—-3 when 
planted. 

As this communication, my first 
under the new management, has got 
at some length, I will draw to a close. 

- R. D. MARTIN. 


Gaston Co., N. C. 





The man or company who owns a 
lot of timber, a saw mill or a plan- 
ing mill, is certainly ‘‘in it’’ these 
days. The Monroe Journal tells of 
a man who owns a saw mill in Flori- 
da, who cleared eight thousand and 
five hundred dollars during the 
month of March over all expenses. 
Lumber dealers are making money 
in this section, but the timber will 
soon all be worked up and they will 
have to quit the business or go farth- 
er South.—Sanford Express. 
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BUYING A FARM 


OF YOUR OWN. 


Advice to a Tenant Who Wishes to Quit 


Renting and Try Stock Raising 


and General Farming—No. 24 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: A Progressive | 
Farmer reader, R. D. V., Nash Co., 
N. C., is a land renter, and his ambi- 
tion is to become the owner of a 
fine four- or _ five-horse farm, on 
which he may use the impfoved tools 
and thus accomplish more with less 
expense. He wants to have a good 
dairy, wants to grow first-class hogs, 
wants to make of this farm an ideal 
home with modern buildings, ete., 
and asks for some suggestions as to 
how to proceed to satisfy his ambi- 
tion. 

I was glad to read this letter, for if 
there is one thing more than another 
our country needs to-day it is more 
good farms farmed by their owners. 
These are the greatest safeguards of 
our free institutions. The owner- 
ship of land carries dignity with it. 
and tends to make of our citizens set- 
led, substantial people. This is one 
reason why the United States is lead- 


ing all nations to-day in education 
and good citizenship among its so- 


called common people. We want to 
see more of this class of citizens in 
the South; it means better churches 
and schools, and in consequence a 
better civilization. 


A Good Man—and a Good Wife. 


Well, I want to say first that R. D. 
V.’s success in this undertaking wili 
depend on just one thing, and that 
is, the man himself and the sort o1 
wife he has or gets. No other factor 
will have any weight in comparison 
with this. If he be a man of sound 
judgment, having a determination to 
succeed whatever happens, and his 
helpmeet is the right sort of a wo- 
man, almost anything is possible in 
time. 

On the other hand, if these essen- 
tials, or any one of them be lacking, 
only partial success will ever crown 


his efforts, however hard he may 
work. To start with little or no 


capital, buy and pay for a farm, and 
make of it an ideal home, is indeed a 
serious undertaking; but it can be 
done, and the writer of this can point 
to a number of cases that have come 
under his personal observation where 
this has been accomplished. 
A Case in Point. 

Let me cite one. A young man of 
my acquaintance was working on a 
farm by the month with not to ex- 
ceed $200 ahead. He rented a farm, 
bought four old pure-bred ewes, bor- 
rowed $28 with which to pay for 
them, and paid 8 per cent interest 
on the money. This transpired 
about eighteen years ago. To-day 
that man owns one of the best one 
hundred and (fifty-acre farms in 
Northern Ohio, with the finest of 
modern farm buildings, is one of the 
leading breeders of his class of stock 
in America, and has money in the 
bank. But he never believed in luck. 
He ‘‘spelled luck [as Dr. Chamber- 
lain of the Ohio Farmer used to say] 
with a P”’ (pluck). 

The Best Way to Proceed. 

Were I in R. D. V.’s place I would 
defer buying the farm for two or 
three years, and use the cash I might 
have on hand to purchase a few good 
tools. The use of these would enable 
him to do his work at a greater prof- 
it. Then I would buy a few good 
dairy cows (as he wishes to engage 
in dairying). I wouldn’t be particu- 
lar as to the breed of these cows, 
but would have them tested, and 
know for sure that every one of 
them was a first-class producer. 
Then I would want as good a bull as 
I could afford, and should insist that 
he be out of a great producing cow. 





In the selection of my hogs I should 
use the same care: wouldn’t give so 


much attention to the breed as to 
the good individual hog. 100d indi- 
viduals will generally carry a con- 


siderable portion of improved blooa, 
so if he gets good individuals he will, 
in all likelihood, get well-bred ones. 
I would want my sows to be large 
(409 pounds or better), long bodies, 
short legs, medium length noses, and 
be able to produce at least eight 
good pigs at a litter, these pigs to 
have been sired by a rather blocky 
pure-bred boar. By using these bet- 
ter machines and animals I should 
expect to save enough in three years 
to make a payment of a third at least 
on a farm. 


About Selecting the Farm. 


Before selecting this farm where I 
expected to spend the balance of my 
days, I should look about for some 
time. Would endeavor to find a 
place with naturally good soil—that 
is, soil that had once been good—— 
but wouldn’t insist upon a finely 
fixed-up place; would prefer rather 
to buy a place that was somewhat 
“down at the heel” if 1 could buy it 
cheap. 

I should want comfortable build- 
ings, if I could get them along with 
the farm (as buildings can usually 
be purchased with a farm at one-half 
the cost of new ones), but I should 
make haste very slowly in the build- 


ing of fine improvements. I shoule 
have the land paid for first. Should 
not be afraid to borrow money to 


do business with, but should never 
borrow a dollar for the purchase of 
luxuries. Remember this: that cows, 
hogs, tools, ete., will all make money 
for the farmer and pay for them- 
selves, but a fancy house never made 
any farmer a dollar, but is an ex- 
pense to keep up all the time after it 
has been built. The writer can teli 
of a number of farms that were mort- 
gaged for money with which to build 


a fine house, and the mortgage, in 
the majority of the cases, is there 
yet. 


A comfortable house paid for would 
suit us far better than a fine one to 
pay interest on. 


Don’t Get Too Much Land. 


Now when we get ready to pur- 
chase that farm we wouldn’t buy any 
more than we needed—one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty 
acres makes a nice sized stock farm. 
Remember this old worn place is go- 
ing to be four or five times as large 
as it is to begin with by the time we 
have worked on it faithfully for five 
or six years. You don’t need an acre 
on which to grow brush and briars. 
Every acre should be made a pro- 
ducer. 


A Square Shape With Buildings in the 
Centre. 


I would give particular attention 
to the shape and _ location of this 
farm. A square farm with the build- 
ings located nearly in the centre will 
save the farmer years of time and 
thousands of miles of travel in haul- 
ing the products of the farm from the 


fields to the barns, and vice versa, 
over the time required to handle 
these same products on the same 


sized farm if the land be a long nar- 
row piece with buildings located at 
one end. 

There will also be a great advant- 
age is after years, if not now, in hav- 
ing a farin located on a main road 
and within reasonable distance of a 
flourishing town. 

Farms of the general character of 
the one described above can be pur- 








milk profits will be lost, 


thrown away. 


while it is being paid for. 


RANDOLPH & CanaL STS., 
CHICAGO. 
8213 Fusert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

8 & 11 Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





DON’T DELAY BUYING 
—— YOUR —— 


Cream Separator. 


Although the cream separator is an all-the-year-round machine, 
right now is the best time to buy one if you have not already done so. 
Within the next two months the milk flow of most herds will be 
doubled and savings will count biggest. 
take care of this extra milk,a great percentage of your entire year’s 
Any ore who has two or more cows should by 
all means take steps to secure a good separator without delay. 


buy one at once it will more than half pay for itself before the middle 
of the summer. 


Otherwise, just so much money will be lost, wasted, 
Why not have a DE LAVAL mochine set up at once in 
your dairy for a free trial, where you may testandtry itout. This will 
cost you absolutely nothing, and you can see and learn for yourself 
just what the separator will save you. Over 70),000 users have already 
proven the DE LAVAL to be the most profitable thing on the farm, 
and the number of DE LAVAL machines sold to date is ten times all 
others combined. Hence, there is no reasonable excuse why any one 
who is desirous of securing the largest possible milk profits from their 
cows should not at least give the DE LAVAL a fair trial. 
but write us today for a free catalogue and full particu'ars concerning 
how you may secure a DE LAVAL machine, 
ready cash with which to purchase a separator should remember that 
toe cash is not necessary in buying a DE LAVAL, for it can be 
purchased upon such liberal terms that it will more than save its cost 
Write today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices : MO 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORO 


NEW YORK. 


If you haven’t a separator to 


If you 


Don’t delay, 


Those who haven't the 


628 Youvinre Square, 
NTREAL, 

75 & 77 YorK Street, 
R ° 
248 McDermorT Av 
WINNIPEG. 














chased all over the Piedmont section 
of the South at ten to fifteen dollars 
per acre, and if any Progressive Far- 
mer reader knows of a better and 
safer investment to-day, I would like 
to hear of it. 

Don’t try to make 
provements at once. There is a real 
pleasure in steady progress toward 
the goal, planning ahead and execut- 
ing as means will allow. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


all your im- 


A Good Move in the Palmetto State. 


Clemson College, through the aid 
of the Government, will at once pro- 
ceed to establish at Clemson Experi- 
ment Station a department of ani- 
mal industry for the purpose of im- 
proving and disseminating the best 
types of stock in the State suited for 
the general use of our farmers. This 
is a very important step in the right 
direction, and, if carried out to com- 
pletion in a practical way, will do an 
immense work toward encouraging 
stock raising and consequent diversi- 
fication of our farmer crops. 

This idea of sending out knowl- 
edge of improved ideas of breedinz 
improved stock over the State will 
encourage farmers’ sons to remain 
upon the farm. Clemson now has 
two hundred and fifteen students in 
the agricultural class. When these 
boys have finished their training for 
agricultural pursuits, the National 
Government is ready to furnish these 
progressive young men with further 
aid in the way of literature and seeds 
of the new plant-breeding work. 
Then why not the State complete this 
work by planting the golden hoofs 
of the best breeds of stock over the 
State? 

Under this new impetus aiong the 
line of progressive farming at Clem- 
son we have a bright prospect ahead 
for our farmers’ sons. These golden 
hoofs, improved . seeds and im- 
plements in the hands of well-trained 
minds of South Carolina’s own sons 
we‘ hope will write out upon the 





State’s own soil a creditable reputa- 
tion that all may be proud of. 
J. C. STRIBLING. 
Pendleton, S. C. 





{You Gan Thresh} 


at your convenience, when the grain is ready and 
save stacking, save help and save grain if you use*® 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 


Good capacity, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
grains and seeds equal to any. No experts needed, 
Low in price. Fully guaranteed. Write at once. 


Belle City Mfg. Co., £7 
Racine, Wisconsin. / 
Box 109. ‘ 









CATALOGUE 


FREE 





_ The Comet 
<5 — 


~S ER 
UMP? 


Throws a continuous spray or stream for 50 





fect, from bucket or barrel. Sprays trees, 
lawns, plants; washes poultry houses, wine 
dows, carriages. By placing chemicals in the 
water, will exterminate insects. Useful for 
white-washing walls or buildings. Invaluable 
in case of fire. A necessity on every farm and 
country home. Weighs only five pounds. 
Price $3.00. Larger sizes cost in proportion. 

Write for illustrated cataloene and full de- 
scription before buying any similar appliance. 


H. B. Rusler, Johnstown, O. 











FARM MACHINERY, 


PETTY-REID CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Special prices, prompt shipment on 
Cutaway and Disc Harrows, Grain Drills, 
Mowing Machines, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 
Engines, Cream Separators, Traction 
Engines, Threshing Machines, Seeders, 
Weeders, Buggies and Carriages, Feed 
Grinders, etc. Describe your wants and 
our prices will get your order. 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON 


PLANT. 
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WRITING TO YOUR WIFE AGAIN. 


President Charles Cotton Moore 
Make More 


Mrs. Farmer. 

Dear Madam: I often think of 
you. To-day I am at Carolina Beach 
at the Tarrymore Hotel, a building 
with 150 rooms, a hall 400 feet long, 
inviting piazzas on all sides of the 
building, electric lights everywhere, 
rooms with modern conveniences, hot 
and cold baths, a dance hall 40x 95 
feet, and other attractions. At the 
end of the building the waves of the 
Atlantic Ocean are tumbling and 
rocking, a grand, inspiring sight; 
stretching for miles up and down is 
the beach of clean white sand. 

Here is an inviting place for the 
jaded farm woman to spend a month 
in resting; the place for the sick 
baby to build up and get well. 

I ask Mr. W. J. Moore, the hotel 
proprietor, if he has patronage from 
the farmer. 

“Not much,” is the answer. 

I know why: it is because our farm 
products have sold for less than cost 
of production. 

Our cotton makes no wealth to the 
producer, but after leaving the pro- 
ducer it does make wealth and cre- 
ates means which allow others the 
pleasure of spending months at the 
sea shore and other summer resorts. 

But, Madam, if your husband has 
used good business judgment the past 
twelve months, then he did not plant 
too much cotton last spring or this 
spring; he sold his last crop at from 
$55 to $60 per bale, and this summer 
he can afford to take you and the 
children to see the ocean and enjoy 
the surf bathing, boating and soft 
shell crabs, etc., etc. 


How Is It on Your Own Farm? 


How about the cotton already 
planted? Call your man to account. 
Ask him if he has acted unwisely ana 
planted more than every-day common 
sense would tell him he should. 

Madam, if your husband has en- 
larged his cotton field and decreased 
his corn and forage fields, he is not 
a loving,.considerate husband. 

He does not want his wife to have 
comforts and pleasures she should 
have. He does not want to send the 
boy or girl to college. He is trying 
to put the price of cotton down to 
five cents per pound again. He wants 
his bed sheets and the family gar- 
ments to be made of flour and bran 
sacks. He wants to be poor and to 
help make the South poor. 

Poor man! Poor man! 

It is not too late to control the cot- 
ton acreage on your farm and you are 
man enough to control it—even if 
you are a woman. 

I beg you for your own sake and 
for the sake of the women and chil- 
dren on Southern farms, that you wil) 
admonish (kindly, of course) your 
husband and have him plow up cot- 
ton if he planted over 75 per cent 
of the acreage of his 1904 crop. Tell 
him to be a man and join in this 
grand effort which means, if we suc- 
ceed, a happy time in Dixie. 


Gambling in Cotton. 


Mrs. Farmer, I am sorry to tell 
on your husband, but it is my duty 
to do so. 

Do you know that many Southern 
farmers sold their cotton at nine and 


one-half and ten cents, and with 
the money received went in to a 
wire shop and bought ‘‘futures,’’ and 


that he lost piles of money—good, 
honest money you need to-day? 

This is dreadful. I wish I coulda 
pass it and not tell it to you. 

It is a fact, however, and I am told 
by bank officials that many farmers 
are on the verge of bankruptcy be- 
cause of their gambling in cotton fu- 
tures. 


Sends Her 





Another Letter Calculated to 


Trouble for You. 


talk 
You 


these im- 
are a full 


I want you to of 
portant matters. 
partner on your farm; you have a 
right to know where the. cotton 
money goes, and to know why your 
children are poorly clad and not in 
school. 
Don’t Sell in Advance. 


Mrs. Farmer, do you know, too, 
that every bale of cotion sold now 
for fall or future delivery is a bear 
on the market? 

How can we get twelve or fifteen 
cents for our cotton if your husband 
sells now at nine or ten cents? 

He tells you he can make money on 
ten cent cotton. Make him prove it 
to you. Tell him to give you a good 
cow, a lawn in front of your doox, 
paint your house, install water with 
bath conveniences, give you the new 
dress you want, and take you to see 
the ocean. 

He can’t do it with ten-cent cotton 
—and he never will. 

Your husband is now in a fair way 
to get fifteen cents per pound for 
what he has on hand. I do hope he 
will, because he was loyal and would 
not sell for less. The mills of Eu- 
rope are not supplied. They must 
have cotton, and will pay us for it if 
we hold strong. 


Look Out for the Friday Meeting. 


Tell the old gentleman he must at- 
tend the township meeting on Fri- 
day, May 4th. Tell him to pay his 
quarterly dues (twenty-five cents) 
and’ pay the bale levy. If he will 
call on his neighbor he can get com- 
pany to go with him to the club. 

Is there food and feed crops plant- 
ed on your farm sufficient for every 
person and every animal? If not, 
stop the cotton planter and start the 
corn planter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cc. C. MOORE. 





Organizing Tobacco Farmers. 

Messrs. Editors: As the time is 
near at hand for planting the crop of 
tobacco for 1906, it would be well 
for the farmers to look to their inter- 
ests and not plant a big crop. If you 
do, you may expect a low price for 
the crop. Plant a small crop and 
make it good. When the crop is 
short you get more money out of it 
than you do out of a big one. The 
trust named the prices on the 1905 
crop this spring to make farmers 
plant a big crop for this year. 

Now another most important thing, 
brother farmer, is this: We ought 
to organize and hold farmers’ meet- 
ings in every neighborhood. Farm- 
ers can meet at some point twice in 
every month and exchange ideas with 
one another. 

There has been much said about 

ranizing tobacco growers, but if 
you will organize the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance in every county and hamlet, 
then so easy it will be to bring in 
the tobacco men and organize them 
through the Alliance. Suppose the 
Alliance was in a flourishing condi- 
tion like it was twelve or fifteen 
years ago: then you could take up 
the tobacco question and push it to 
perfections. 


ors 


*What has become of Mr. H. M. 
Cates? Send him around here and 


let him tell what the Alliance is do- 
ing. I heard a farmer say the other 
day that the Alliance was dead. 1 
asked him if he took The Progressive 
Farmer. He saidno. ‘Well,’ says I, 
“vou ought to take it and you will 
find out whether the Alliance is dead 
or not.” 

I also heard a farmer say in a 
warehouse in a certain tobacco mar- 


Thursday and Friday, 





ket in Virginia that tobacco was sell- 
ing high enough, and if it was to sell 


any higher the farmers would not 
make anything else. 

Now. brother farmers, let’s all of 
us put our shoulders to the wheel 


and iby the time the next crop is ready 
for market, let’s organize and fix our 
prices on it. I think that when we 
have farmers’ conventions we ought 
to try and get reduced railroad rates, 
and then more farmers could go. We 
have a direct line from here to Dan- 
ville, Va., and other leading markets. 
Ss. P. POOL. 
Granville Co., N. C. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a Norfolk 
Authority. 


Egg market much weaker. Held 
up to 16 cents until Friday. Receipts 
were so heavy that price dropped to 
15 cents. The storage dealers are 
now buying the select stock @ 153e. 
Shippers can count on 15 cents for 
the next few weeks, until the coolers 
fill up, and then the slump will come, 
if the receipts continue heavy. There 
is no market for duck eggs, and the 
prices are the same as others. 


Sweet potato market about the 
same, $1.50 Sales are slow and 
market overstocked. 


North Carolina berries are coming 
in at the rate of fifty crates a day, 
and sell at 15@20c. Most of the 
stock is good and sell on arrival @ 
20c. The small and green berries 
are slow at 15 cents. 

Spring chickens have advanced to 
40@50ce. each, and_ receipts are 
heavy. Old fowls are selling well. 
Prices are good, 40 to 65 cents each. 

Geese selling slow at 60 to 65 
cents each. Ducks 30 to 35 cents. 

Lots of green salt hides came in 
last week, and sold at 10 cents per 


pound. 
Receipts of Florida tomatoes light, 
and they brought fancy prices. 


$3 @ $3.50 per 
crate. 

Beans, $1.75 and $2 per basket. 

Squash, $1.75. 

Cukes, $2 and $3. 

Potatoes, $3 and $5 per barrel. 

South Carolina peas are selling 
at $2 per basket. 

Asparagus is only 
cents, and receipts fair. 

Smoked meat the same. Hams 17 
and 18 cents. Sides 11 and 12 cents. 
Shoulders 11 and 12 cents. Jowls 6 
and 7 cents. . 

Peanuts about the same; firm and 
slow. Fancy, 3 cents. Strictly 
prime, 2? cents. Prime, cents. 
Machine picked, 2 to 23 cents. Span- 
ish, $1.05 per bushel. 

Cotton steady. Middling, 
Low middling, 11 1-16c. 

New York quotations on cabbage 
are: Florida, $1@$1.75, Charles- 
ton, $1.50@ $1.75; celery, $2 @ $3. 
Lettuce, Florida, $1@$2.50; South 
Carolina, 75c.@$2; North Carolina, 
75c.@$1.75; N. O. Bbl., $2@$3. 
Okra, Florida, $2@$3 Potatoes, 
Maine, $2.30@$2.50; Bermuda, No. 
1, barrel, $5@$5.50; esr No. 
1, $4.50@$5; Southern, No. 1, $2.25 
@$2.50; Sweets, barrel, $2 PA ry 
Pea, 50c.@$1.50. Peppers, Florida, 
$1@$2; Cuban, $1@$1.50. Radishes, 
Norfolk, barrel, $1.50@$1.75. Rhu- 
barb, Jersey, 100 buk., $1.50@$2: 
Baltimore, $2.50@$3. Strawberries, 
Florida, 15¢c.@25cec.; Charleston, 25c. 
@30c. String beans, Florida, $1.50 
@$3; green, $1.50@$1.75. Toma- 
toes, Florida, $1.50@$3.50; Cuban, 
$1@$3; North Carolina, 10c.@15c. 

The Wilmington correspondent of 
the New York Fruit Produce News 
writes “The total berry shipments 
from Eastern North Carolina up to 
Friday amounted to 110 cars. Thurs- 
day thirty-five cars were loaded. Of 
this number, only four were on the 


bringing 15 


91 


11ke. 


and Weldon 
being from 
Weather is very warm 
and heavy shipments are expected 
next week. The prices for berries are 
somewhat higher than last season, 
and there is every prospect of the 
crop proving a very profitable one. 
“There is complaint in the New 
York trade about the very slow de- 
livery of strawberries from North 
Carolina and also the Charleston de- 
liveries. Receivers say all of this 
stock, both by express and freight, is 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
late. There is also a complaint that 
both express company and the rail- 
roads hold back expense bills so long 
that it is impossible to make out 
promptly account sales. If growers 
do not get their sales promptly they 
complain to the receiver.’’ R 
Norfolk, Va., April 30, 1906. 
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LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


AN INFLAMED TENDON 


NEEDS COOLING. 


Wilmington 
remainder 
bourn section. 
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the Chad 
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Will do it and restore the circulation, 
assist nature to repair strained, rup- 
tured ligaments moresuccessf ally than 
Firing. No blister, no Pny~d gone, and 
you can use the horse. $2.00 per bottle, 
delivered, Book 2-C on 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 


Cp bilayers 






H LL 


$1.00 

’ bottle. Cures Strained Torn Ligaments, 

Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, en- 

‘arged Glands and Ulcers. Allays pain quickly 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass, 











SAN FRANCISCO DESTROCTION. 


The most terrible calmity in the history 
of our country. Karthquake! Fire! Panic! 
Beautiful San Francisco destroyed in a 
few hours. Just published a piciure in 
colors, showing more vividly than words 
could dese ribe the awful disaster.” It is 
printed on the finest quality enamled 
paper in beautiful colors, and wiil be in- 
teresting in years to come as a souvenir 
of this horrible catastrophe. Size of pict- 
ure 16x20 inches. Price 25 cents, postpaid, 
Send your order quickly to 


ART IMPORTING CO., 
No. 1127 Spaulding Ave., 
CHICAGO ILL. 














The Townsend Wire Stretcher 


is the most easily attached 
or detached of any imple- 
ment made. Stretches to 
last post as well as to any. 
Steel grips that never slip. 
Can be gotatany Hardware 
store. Write for circulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

F. P. TOWNSEND, Paint Post, N. Y. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATHS OF ADVERTISING. 

Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting a8 a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 




















WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS—The kind 
that stay athome. Wggs for hatching, now 
ready—Ten for Two Dollars. THOS. M. 
BROWER, Mount Airy, N. C. 





CHOICEST ALFALFA and Sugar Land in 
United States. Lower Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas. Eight cuttings Alfalfa annually. One 
planting Sugar-cane yields 8 crops. Im- 
mense crops corn, cotton, semi-tropical 
fruits and vegetables. Abundance of water 
for irrigation. Fine climate. Will sell 40 to 
5,000 acres on canal. WM. BRIGGS, Sec’y, 
212 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


LARGE eaGi i BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
Jersey Cattle the best Pit Games 
Chickens. H. ROQUEMORE. Mansfield, Ga. 


WANTED—Orders for 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


WANTED—Nice Ash Timber on 
stump or delivered on cars in logs : 
quantity. E. C. BRINSER & SO 
chester, Va. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by_us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
“ erable'high grade Phosphate Rock ground 

with the Lime Rock. Divide your - 
2 ase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, 
high grade Guano and double your eons. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
testimonials, write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
ton, N, O, 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 


XX.—The Divorce 





Laws of North Carolina. 


No 20 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,’’ prepared especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by Hon, Walter A, Montgomery, formerly Judge of 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 
Marriage in Other States. 

If a marriage contracted in an- 
other Satte becomes a question in 
our courts the rule is that if the 
parties entered into the relation of 
husband and wife in the manner 
prescribed by the laws of that State 
and the marriage was valid there, 
such marriage will be valid in this 
State, although the marriage was 
not contracted according to the rites 
required by the laws of this State, or 
was contracted between persons dis- 
qualified for inter-marriage in our 
State. 

Of Dissolving Void Marriages. 

Marriages contracted contrary to 
the prohibition already referred to 
in Sec. 2083 of the Revisal of 1905, 
may, on petition of either of the 
parties to the Superior Court, be 
declared void from the beginning, 
subject, nevertheless, to the provisos 
contained in the section of our 
Statute referred to. 


Absolute Divorce. 


Marriages which were valid and 
binding at the time when they were 
contracted may be dissolved and the 
parties thereto divorced from the 
bonds of matrimony, on application 
of the party injured in the follow- 
ing cases: 

(1) If the husband shall commit 
fornication and adultery. 

(2) If the wife shall commit adu!- 
tery. 

(3) If either party at the time of 
the marriage was and still is natural- 
ly impotent. 

(4) If the wife at the time of the 
marriage be pregnant and the hus- 
band be ignorant of the fact of such 
pregnancy, and be not the father of 
the child with which the wife was 





pregnant at the time of the mar- 
riage. 

It would seem to people unused 
to law terms upon reading the causes 
set out for absolute divorce that the 
husband and wife stood on an equa! 
footing, but any lawyer would tell 
you that such is not the case. One 
act of immorality on the part of the 
wife constitutes adultery on her part, 
and for that she may be divorced, 
while the husband may commit one 
act with impunity. Before a wife 
can be granted an absolute divorce 
from her husband on the ground of 
fornication and adultery she must 
prove that he has established the 
relation with another woman known 
in the law as “fornication and adul- 
tery.”? To be guilty of the specific 
offense the husband must be proved 
to have lewdly and lasciviously ‘“‘bed- 
ded and cohabited’” with another 
woman to the scandal of the com- 
munity. 

Great numbers of people, some 
whose lives are pure, and others im- 
pure, not. given either to cant or 
hypocrisy, brand this discrimination 
between the man and the woman as 
unjust and reprehensible. 


Divorce From Bed and Board. 


There is another kind of divorce— 


#& mensa et thoro—from bed and 
board, and the following are the 


grounds on which it may be granted: 

(1) If either party shall abandon 
his or her family; or, 

(2) Shall maliciously turn the oth- 
er out of doors; or, 

(3) Shall by cruel or 
treatment endanger the life 
other; or, 

(4) Shall offer such indignities to 
the person of the other as to render 


barbarous 
of the 





his or her conditon intolerable and 
life burdensome; or, 

(5) Shall become 
drunkard. 


an habitual 


The Effects of Absolute Divorce. 

After a judgment for divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony all 
rights which arose out of the mar- 
riage cease and determine, and the 
parties may marry again unless oth- 
erwise provided by law; and there 
is now no provision of law prohibit- 
ing either or both of the parties from 
marrying again. But no child or 
children in esse (in being), or be- 
botten of the wife during coveture, 
can be rendered illegitimate by a 
judgment of divorce. 

The court may make such orders 
concerning the maintenance, custody 
and the tuition of the children as 
may be deemed proper, and that be- 
fore or after judgment. 

W. A. MONTGOMERY. 


A Remarkable Boiler. 


There are two serious objections 
to the common form of portable 
boiler. One is that it has a Crown 
Sheet—which is a covering to the 
top of the fire box. There 
objection to a fire box with a cover; 
it is a necessity. The trouble comes 
the fact that this cover must 
be covered with something to keep 
the sheet iron from burning and the 
only thing that will do it is water. 
So the boiler is constructed in such 
a way as to allow the water in the 
to cover this crown sheet to 
it. Unfortunately, however, 
crown sheet must be near the 
top of the boiler, otherwise the heat 
would not enter the tubes, or there 
could only be a few tubes in the 
boiler and a very small fire box, both 
of which would diminish the steam- 
producing power. The crown sheet 
being case above the top 
row of flues, whenever the water gets 
a little too low, the crown sheet is 
unprotected and must be quickly 
burnt. The result is not necessarily 
an explosion, though this is very apt 
to occur, unless it becomes known 
very quickly that the water has left 
the crown sheet, but in an incredibly 
short time the sheet will be burned, 
just as a common wash pot will be 
ruined when allowed to go dry over 
moderate fire. This sheet 
may be patched, but it is a very ex- 


is no 


from 


boiler 
protect 
the 


in any 


an even 


pensive job and the boiler is al- 
ways thereafter weakest in the most 
exposed part. 

Now, we make a portable boiler 
that has no crown sheet and no wa- 
ter pockets on the sides where mud 
accumulates, and yet it steams bet- 
ter than any boiler we know—size 
for size. It is called the New Era— 
really the Improved New Era, for 
we have greatly improved it since it 
first came out. 

We shall have more to say about 
it in the next issue of this paper. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C., makers of Engines, 
Saw Mills and the best kinds of 
Ginning Machinery. 











WIN. CHESTER 


“SNUBLACK” 


Loaded Black Powder Shells 


Shoot 


Will 


Strong and Evenly, 
Are Sure Fire, 
Stand Reloading. 


They Always Get The Game. 


For Sale Everywhere. 












| Nothing else so dependable, s 


In all form 
etc. A size 
Many years 
side. 


‘Steam Power Every Time 


gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


Write usif you want any kind of power for any purpose, 
Book giving all details free. Send for it. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 


imple, safe, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
Upright, Horizontal 
s, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 


and style to meet every possible requirement. 
on trial,a success everywhere. Better be on the safe 
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ANDERTON VEHICLES.  ! 


“Try an Anderton with your mon- 
ey in your pocket” has come to be 
a familiar saying with our readers. 
It calls now to our attention the ex- 
cellent vehicles that are being sold 


on a most advantageous plan by 
The Anderton Mfg. Co., of Cincin- 
nati. 


It is really a most serviceable and 
stylish line of vehicles that the An- 
derton people are turning out. The 
wonder appears when prices’ are 
names. A well-built top buggy, all 
complete, sold under a two-year ap- 
proval test and guarantee, for $35.50. 
That is but a sample. There are bug- 
gies, surreys, stanhopes, phaetons, 
driving wagons, spring wagons, etc., 
all at as low a figure proportionately. 


It certainly is a revelation to look 
through the catalog. 
Of course, these low prices would 


not be remarkable if the quality were 
inferior. But ‘‘Anderton”’ quality, it 
is well-known, is not inferior. The 
long guarantee proves that. Even 
after the thirty days’ free trial, dur- 
ing which the proposed purchaser 
has not advanced a cent, the purchas- 
er may have his money back any 
time within two years if the vehi- 
cle proves to be not what it was rep- 
resented. 

The low prices of the Anderton 
people are only to be accounted for 
by their direct dealing with the peo- 
ple. They have a large factory, ful- 
ly equipped; no middle men, no 
agents, no royalties, the least man- 
ufacturing expenses and the best fa- 
cilities for procuring materials. The 
greatest reason of all is that the 
buyer has only one profit to pay. 
That goes to the factory. 

The ‘‘Anderton”’ catalog No. 21, a 
110-page book, explains in detail all 
the things that can be only hinted at 
here. It is a good book for vehicle 
buyers to have before purchasing. A 
copy can be had merely by writing 
to the company at the address given 
and mentioning this publication. 














THE “‘PEERLESS” 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CoO., 


Important Change in Seaboard 
Schedule. 


Taking effect Sunday, April 15th, 
Nos. 44-45 was changed as follows, 
and will be operated through to 
Charlotte and Rutherfordton: 


Leave Wilmington 4.30 a. m., con- 
necting at Pembroke with the At- 
lantic Coast Line for the North and 
at Maxton for Red Springs at Fay- 
etteville, at Hamlet with train No. 
66 for Raleigh and points North at 
Monroe with No. 53, for local points 
between Monroe and Atlanta, arriv- 
ing Charlotte 11.50 a. m., connecting 
with Southern Railway, 12.35 p. m., 
for for Western North Carolina 
points, leave Charlotte at 4.00 p. m., 
arrive Lincolnton 5.32 p. m., connect- 
ing with C. & N. W., for Hickory, Le- 
noir, at Hickory with Southern Rail- 
way for Asheville, arriving Shelby 
6.37 p.m. Rutherfordton, 8.00 p. m. 

No. 44 leaves Rutherfordton 6.30 
a. m., Shelby 7.45 a. m., Lincolnton, 
8.41 a. m., connecting with C. & 
N. W., from Lenoir and Hickory, ar- 
riving at Monroe, with No. 52 from 
Atlanta, arriving Hamlet 7.30 p. m., 
connecting with No. 41 from Ra- 
leigh and Portsmouth, leaving Ham- 
let 7.50 p. m., Maxton, 8.44 p. m., 
connecting with A. C. L., from Fay- 
eteville and Red Springs arriving 
Wilmington 11.59 p. m. 

There is no change in No. 39-40 
between Wimlington and Hamlet, 
with the exception that they will not 
be operated beyond Hamlet, connect- 
ing with No. 38 and 41 between 
Hamlet and Charlotte. No. 38-40 will 
have parlor car between Wilmington 
and Charlotte commencing June Ist. 

No. 138 will leave Charlotte now 
at 4.45 a. m. No. 132 at 7.15 p. m. 
No. 41 will leave Hamlet at 7.50 
p. m., instead of 10.15 p. m., break- 
ing connection with No. 43, giving 


passengers for east and north of 
Hamlet direct connection for Atlan- 


ta “arriving at 6.10 a. m., connecting 
with the West Point Route for Mont- 
gomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Texas 
and California points, arriving Bir- 
mingham, 11.35. a. m., connecting 
with ’Frisco for Memphis and points 
West. The latter change will be 
of great benefit to West and South- 
western travel, giving conections, 
while heretofore it was necessary to 
lay over at either Atlanta or Bir- 
mingham. 
C. H. GATTIS, 








DALTON, - GEORGIA. 


Traveling Passenger Agent. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Little Boy Blue. 


The little toy dog is covered with 
dust, 

But sturdy and stanch he stands; 

And the little toy soldier is red with 


rust, 
And his musket maulds in his 
hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was 
new 


And the soldier was passing fair, 

And that was the time when our 
Little Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till I come,” he 
said, 
“And don’t you make any noise!”’ 
So toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys. 





And as he was dreaming, an angel 
song, 

Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 

Oh, the years are many, the years are 
long, 

But the little toy friends are true. 


Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they 
stand, 
Sach in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face. 
And they wonder, as waiting these 
long years through, 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy 
Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them 
there. 
—Eugene Field. 








““THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE.” 


A Little of Dr. Charles W. Eliot's Fine Philosophy 


of Living Which Old 


Men as Well as Young Will Do Well to Consider. 


At the opening of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on October 3, 1905, President 
Charles William Eliot made a brief 
address to the undergraduates on 
“The Durable Satisfactions of Life.’’ 
no one who reads it will ask why 
we reprint it here. It is one of those 
rare expressions of a ripe and serene 
philosophy which the immature, ths 
calloused, even the unhappy, recog- 
nized instinctively as sufficient and 
fundamental. 


“T suppose I may fairly be called 
one of the elder brethren; because it 
is fifty-six years since I came hither 
in the same grade many of you now 
occupy. So I have had a chance to 
watch a long stream of youth, grow- 
ing up into men, and passing on to 
be old men; and I have had a chance 
to see what the durable satisfactions 
of their lives turned out to be. My 
contemporaries are old men now, and 
I have seen their sons and their 
grandsons coming on in this ever- 
flowing stream. 


“For educated men, what are the 
sources of the solid and durable sat- 
isfactions of life? That is what I 
hope you are all aiming at—the solid, 
durable satisfactions of life, not pri- 
marily the gratifications of this mo- 
ment or to-morrow, but the satisfac- 
tions of this moment or to-morrow, 
but the satisfactions that are goings 
to last and grow. So far as I have 
seen, there is one indispensable foun- 
dation for the satisfactions of life—- 
health. A young man ought to be a 
clean, wholesome, vigorous animal. 
That is the foundation of everything 
else, and I hope you will all be that, 
if you are nothing more. We have 
to build everything in this world of 
domestic joy and professional suc- 
cess, everything of a useful, honor- 
able career, on bodily wholesome- 
ness and vitality. 

“This being a clean, wholesome, 
vigorous animal involves a good deal. 
It involves not condescending to the 
ordinary barbaric vices. One must 
avoid drunkenness, gluttony, licenti- 
ousness, and getting into dirt of any 
kind, in order to be a clean, whole- 
some, vigorous animal. Still, none 
of you would be content with this 
achievement as the total outcome of 
your lives. It is a happy thing to 
have in youth what are called ani- 
mal spirits—a very’ descriptive 
phrase; but animal spirits do not 
last even in animals; they belong to 
the kitten or puppy stage. It is a 
wholesome thing to enjoy for a time, 
or for a time each day all through 
life, sports and active bodily exercise. 
These are legitimate enjoyments, bur 
if made the main object of life, they 
tire. They cease to be a source of 





durable satisfaction. Play must be 
incidental in a satisfactory life. 

“What is the next thing, then, that 
we want in order to make sure of 
durable satisfactions in life? We 
need a strong mental grip, a whole- 
some .capacity for hard work. It is 
intellectual power and aims that we 
need. In all the professions—learn- 
ed, scientific, or industrial—large 
mental enjoyments should come to 
educated men. The great distinc- 
tion between the privileged class to 
which you belong, the class that has 
opportunity for prolonged educa- 
tion, and the much larger class that 
has not that opportunity, is that the 
educated class lives mainly by the ex- 
ercise of intellectual powers and 
gets therefore much greater enjoy- 
ment out of life than the much larger 
class that earn a livelihood chiefly by 
the exercise of bodily powers. You 
ought to obtain here, therefore, the 
trained capacity for mental labor, 
rapid, intense, and sustained. That 
is the great thing to get in college, 
long before the’ professional school 
is entered. Getit now. Get it in the 
years of college life. It is the main 
achievement of college life to win 
this mental force, this’ capacity for 
keen observation, just inference, and 
sustained forethought, for every- 
thing that we mean by the reason- 
ing power of man. That capacity 
will be the main source of intel- 
lectual joys and of happiness and 
content throughout a long and busy 
life. 

“But there is something more, 
something beyond this acquired pow- 
er of intellectual labor.; /As Shake- 
speare puts it—‘the purest treasure 
mortal times afford is spotless repu- 
tation.’ How is that treasure won? 
It comes by living with honor, on 
honor. Most of you have begun al- 
ready to live honorably and honored; 
for the life of honor begins early. 
Some things the honorable man can- 
not do, never does. He never wrongs 
or degrades a woman. He never oL- 
presses or cheats a person weaker or 
poorer than himself. He never be- 
trays a trust. He is honest, sincere, 
candid, and generous. It is not 
enough to be honest. An honorabie 
man must be generous; and I do not 
mean generous with money only. 1 
mean generous in his judgments of 
men and women, and of the nature 
and prospects of mankind. Such 
generosity is a beautiful attribute of 
the man of honor. 

‘How does honor come to a man? 
What is the evidence of the honor- 
able life? What is the tribunal which 
declares at last—‘This was an honor- 








able man?’ You-look now for this 


favorable judgment of your elders—- 
of parents and teachers and older 
students; but these elders will not 
be your final judges, and you had 
better get ready now in college to ap- 
pear before the ultimate tribunal, the 
tribunal of your contemporaries and 
the younger generations. It is the 
judgment of your contemporaries 
that is most important to you; and 
you will find that the judgment of 
your contemporaries is made up 
alarmingly early; it may be made up 
this year in a way that sometimes 
lasts for life and beyond. It is made 
up in part by persons to whom 
you have never spoken, by persons 
who in your view do not know you, 
and who get only a general impres- 
sion of you; but always it is contem- 
poraries whose judgment is formida- 
ble and unfavorable. Live now in 
the fear of that tribunal—not an ab- 
ject fear, because independence is an 
indispensable quality in the honor- 
able man. There is an admirable 
phrase in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a document which it was 
the good fashion of my time for boys 
to commit to memory. I doubt if 
that fashion still obtains. Some of 
our public action looks as if it did 
not. ‘When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume among the pow- 
ers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitles 
them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation.’ That phrase—a 
decent respect—is a very happy one. 
Cherish ‘a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind,’ but never let 
that interfere with your personal 
declaration of independence. I have 
said begin now to prepare for the 
judgment of the ultimate human 
tribunal. Look forward to the im- 
portant crises of your life. They are 
nearer than you are apt to imagine. 
It is a very safe protective rule to 
live to-day as if you were going to 
marry a pure woman within a month. 
That rule you will find a safeguard 
for worthy living. It is a good rule 
to endeavor hour by hour and week 
after week to learn to work hard. It 
is not well to take four minutes to do 
what you.can accomplish in three. It 
is not well to take four years to do 
what you can perfectly accomplish in 
three. It is well to learn to work in- 
tensely. You will hear a good deal 
of advice about letting your soul 
grow and breathing in without effort 
the atmosphere of a learned society, 
or place of learning. Well, you can- 
not help breathing and you cannot 
help growing; those processes will 
take care of themselves. The ques- 
tion for you from day to day is how 
to learn to work to advantage; and 
college is the place and now is the 
time to win mental power. And, last- 
ly, live to-day and every day like a 
man of honor.” 





Beware the Little Rift Within the 
Lute. 


I have Known a fond couple tv 
quarrel, in the very honeymoon. 
about cutting up a tart: nay, I could 
name two who, after having had sev- 
en children, fell out and parted over 
boiling a leg of mutton. It may seem 
strange, to those who are not mar- 
ried, when I tell you how the least 
trifle can strike a woman dumb for a 
week. But, if you ever enter into 
this state, you will find that the gen- 
tle sex as often express anger by an 
obstinate silence as by an ungovern- 
able clamor. 

Those, indeed, who begin this 
course of life without jars at their 
setting out arrive, within a few 
months, at a pitch of benevolence and 
affection of which the most perfect 





friendship is but a faint resemblance. 
As, in an unfortunate marriage, the 
most minute and indifferent things 
are objects of the sharpest resent- 
ment; so, in a happy one, they are 
occasions of the most exquisite satis- 
faction. What does not oblige in one 
we love? What does not offend in 
one we dislike? For these reasons, 
I take it for a rule that, in marriage, 
the chief business is to acquire a pre 
possession in favor of each other. 
Kach should consider the other’s 
words and actions with secret indul- 
gence.—Lady Bedford, in ‘‘Suecess.” 


A Natural Mistake. 


Oliver Herford once entered a 
donbtful-looking restaurant in a 
small New York town and ordered a 
lamb-chop. After a long delay the 
waiter returned, bearing a plate on 
which reposed a dab of mashed pota- 
toes and a much over-done chop of 
microscopical proportions with a re- 
markably long and slender rib at- 
tached. This the waiter set down be- 
fore him and then hurried away. 

“See here,’”’ called Herford, ‘‘I or- 
dered a chop.”’ 





“Yessir,’’ replied the man, ‘“‘there 
itis.” 
“Ah, so it is,’’ replied Herford, 


peering at it closely. “I thought it 
was a crack in the plate.’’—‘‘Under 
the Spreading Chestnut Tree,” in Ev- 
erybody Magazine for May. 





Not So Dull. 


John, who lived in a Pennsylvania 
village, was brought to be very stup- 
id, states the Philadelphia Ledger. He 
was sent to a mill one day, and the 
miller said: 

“John, some people say you are a 
fool. Now, tell me what you know, 
and what you don’t know.”’ 

“Well,’’ replied John, ‘‘I know mil- 
ler’s hogs are fat.” 

“Yes, that’s well, John. Now what 
don’t you know?” 

“IT don’t know whose corn fats 
’em!’’—Holland’s Magazine. 














MAY SALE! 


Choice Muslinwear 
starts Tuesday, May 2d. 


This year the sales to 
be on unusually elabor- 
ate scale. 


Assortments greatly 
extended— character of 
the garments distinctly 
superior—and the values 
—kind for the price ~such 
as will show we fully ap- 
preciate the importance 
of making it really pay 
you to come. 


Women’s low neck and 
short sleeve Night Gowns 
—trimmed with embroid- 
ered beading and ribbon 
—unusual values, $1.00. 


We are confident that 
those who attend will 
congratulate themselves 
upon the advantages ob- 
tained. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, PA. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 





All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


Are any of the Chatterers filled 
with the spring longing to be ‘‘on 
the move’’?. Of course, with many 
of us it is impossible to gratify that 
longing, even for a one-day journey, 
and I am glad that this week we can 
sit in our own homes and go a-wan- 
dering at the same time, traveling 
with Sincere. Can’t you just see 
the ferns and wild violets along the 
railroad track? And the _ freshly 
plowed brown earth? 

I took such a little trip myself 
this spring; the peach trees and 
cherry trees were blooming along 
every mile of the way, and the woods, 
just showing a misty green, were 
beautiful. We passed a cemetery 
just outside a large city, and on the 
slope a new grave was being dug. 
It was Easter day, and I hoped the 
people to whom that grave meant 
a great sorrow would remember the 
significance of the day. It seems 
to me it would be a little less hard 
to bury one’s dead on Easter day. 

There was a bridal party on our 
train, too. The bride was very pret- 
ty in her new blue traveling dress, 
and she smiled a great deal and 
seemed very happy, but one of the 
bridesmaids who came to the sta- 
tion with her and was evidently her 
sister, cried a little when they said 
good-bye. I thought from that that 
she must have been very sweet or 
her sister would not have been so 
sorry to lose her. 

I heartily endorse ‘‘Eugenia’s”’ 
idea of beginning the beautifying 
of the home grounds by replacing 
the fence with a hedge. The Cali- 
fornia privet is a very rapid grower, 
and makes a hedge more beautiful 
than any fence in the world. Of 
course you will not want to leave 
your grounds exposed while the 
hedge is getting a start; plant it 
just inside your present fence and 
when it has attained sufficient 
growth the fence can come down. 
Don’t be afraid to trim them. To 
be effective as hedges they must 
be compact and stocky. 

Why have none of the cousins 
suggested peonies for the lawn or 
garden? Planted with a clump of 
evergreens for back-ground, they are 
wonderfully effective, and they re- 
quire such little care. 

I hope all the Chatterers will read 
Jim Dorman’s letter. I need not 
make any comment on it—it speaks 
for itself. 


AUNT MARY. 





A Little Spring Journey. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I am so glad 
we are to have a series of songs 
in our paper, and I want to ask the 
Editor to print an old song called 
“Under the Daisies,’’ by Mrs. Hattie 
T. Griswold. Will any of the cous- 
ins who have a copy please send it 
to him? 

I would say to the cousin who 
wishes to know what is the matter 


with her cape jessamines that I 
think it is lack of moisture. My 
mother watered hers daily, and I 
never saw finer, larger blossoms 


than hers produced. She had hers 
in a box and took a great deal of 
care of it, but I have seen several 
bushes that were out in the yard 
and not kept indoors during the win- 
ter: they had a good packing of 
cottonseed hulls around the_ roots 
and were covered well with old tow 
sacks sewed together and tied down 
tent-like around the bush. In the 
spring and summer they should be 
dug about and_ well fertilized. 
Nothing is better for this than well- 
rotted stable manure, or wood-and- 





leaf manure, During dry spells sev- 
eral buckets of water, according to 
size of the bush, should be poured 
over them daily, thoroughly wetting 
the leaves. 

* * ® 

I have been on a visit to old Lin- 
colnton. The prospect from the 
train was beautiful: orchards of 
snowy bloom or blushing pink; fields 
of emerald wheat and_ clover; 
stretches of newly plowed earth 
lying brown in the sunshine. When 
the sun set in golden glory behind 
Spencer Mountain, I saw many 
plowmen unhitching their horses and 
starting home. On the embankment 
were clusters of pink flowers and 
ferns, and along the way patches 
blue with wild violets. I wanted 
some so badly! 

At one station a_ bridal 
boarded the _ train, 
shower of rice was 
them, falling over the passengers 
and everywhere. The bride’s hat 
and veil were full, and the groom’s 
hair. it took them sometime to 
brush it off. 

The cedars had taken on a brighter 
green, and gave forth a fresh and 
pungent ordor. In the language of 
flowers, cedar means: “I live for 
thee.”” Most country boys and girls 
know the practice of tying young 
cedar branches in a knot, and if it 
lives, you are beloved by the one for 
whom you name it, but if it dies you 
find no favor with the chosen one. 
Many a knot have I tied myself, and 
would go back often to see how it 
did. Usually it died! 

It was about dusk when we reach- 
ed Charlotte, and through the shad- 
ows gleamed the _ grave-stones of 
Elmwood. I leaned out and softly 
waved my hand as the train passed 
by, remembering that my father and 
mother were there. What a fitful 
fancy! I raised my eyes and heart 
upward, remembering that their 
souls are with God, but perhaps they 
knew that I was passing. Why do 
we put flowers on the graves of our 
dead? We say the dead cannot 
know. For the same reason that 
I do this, I wave my hand in loving 
remembrance when I pass the city 
of the dead. SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


party 
and a perfect 
thrown after 





Malefactor of Benefactor—Which? 


Dear Aunt Mary: There isa ques- 
tion which concerns every man, wo- 
man and child who has reached years 
of accountability; it has concerned 
all such who have gone before us; it 
will concern all such who may come 
after us, because every one who has, 
or who may, reach years of accounta- 
bility necessarily becomes one or the 
other—malefactor or benefactor— 
which? 

We are living in a wonderful age 
—that is, an age in which wonderful+4 
things are taking place; wonderful 
advantages, wonderful opportunities 
—to do good or evil, whichever we 
may choose; to be malefactors or 
benefactors. But we, of course, all 
want to be benefactors; and to do 
so, we must be ever on the alert to 
recognize and seize every opportunity 
for usefulness which presents itself. 
We must not be ‘‘opportunity-blind,’”’ 
as Dr. Marden would say. And it 
might be well to say here that every 
opportunity neglected has a blinding 
effect upon us, so to speak; dulls the 
sensibilities, disables us to recognize 
succeeding opportunities. We should 
remember, too, that every such op- 
portunity carries with it a responsi- 
bility for such good being done; and 
some one has said that these oppor- 
tunities rejected return the second 
time as avengers. 

There are countless opportunities 
for usefulness wasted these days, and 
I think the chief reason is that men 
have gone mad after the almighty 
dollar. It is their god. They study 





for it, they scheme for it, they do 
anything to get hold of it; they love 
it, gotten honestly or dishonestly. 
Despite all the teaching they have 
had to the contrary, despite the Sa- 
viour’s question, ‘‘What shall it profit 
a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’’—despite all this, 
I say, men still believe that richness 
in this world’s goods constitutes suc- 
cess, and so they go after the dollar 
with a craze, which might almost be 
termed madness. 

Let us turn from this. Let us re- 
member that God had a purpose in 
putting each one of us here; and it 
that purpose may be expressed by 
one word, I think that one word is 
‘“‘usefulness;’’ or, if you prefer, you 
may substitute the word ‘‘helpful- 
ness.”” At any rate, God intends that 
we should spend our life in one con- 
tinued effort to uplift, to elevate, 
fallen humanity. Zealous activity in 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
interest of mankind should character- 
ize every one of us. Such activity as 
this has characterized every truly 
great man in days past and gone, and 
must characterize every one who is 
to become great in the _ future. 
Whether we all spend our lives thus 
or not, there is one thought I would 
be glad to impress upon every reader 
of Social Chat, viz.: ‘‘There is no 
action of man in this life, which is 
not the beginning of so long a chain 
of consequences, as that no human 
providence is high enough to give us 
a prospect unto the end thereof’’— 
“evil actions followed by evil conse- 
quences, good actions followed by in- 
calculable good.’’ May we remember 
this and act accordingly. 

JIM DORMAN. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





Beautifying the Home Grounds. 


Dear Aunt Mary: It costs com- 
paratively nothing to have an at- 
tractive home. First of all. remove 


that unsightly fence and plant a nice | 


California privet hedge. It will do 
almost as well on poor soil as on 
good, in all situations and under all 
conditions. It is a vigorous grower, 


with leaves of good rich shade of | 


green, almost an evergreen, the new 
leaves putting forth as the old ones 
fall. It can be pruned at any time, 
and the more you prune it the bet- 
ter it will look and the better the 
hedge will be formed. Insects never 
attack it and it never grows dull, 
but holds its beautiful green foliage 
throughout the season. It can be 
planted in a single row, plants eight 
to twelve inches apart, but a more 
compact hedge is better. Let the 
hedge grow at least eighteen inches 
higher at the entrances into the yard 
than elsewhere. Here plant and 
prune in a circular shape and level 
at the top to correspond with the 
other, which should be of a uniform 
height. 

One of the most attractive fea- 








tures of the home grounds is the 
lawn grass, which should be grown 
all over the yard except in the prin- 
cipal walks, and kept mowed very 
closely with a lawn mower. The 
walks look beautiful cemented, with 
rows of sweet violets on either side. 
A bunch of variegated grass, a few 
well-chosen, ever-blooming roses and 
a clump of lilacs also adds much to 
the beauty of a home. Next comes 
the flowers. 

I would have a few cannas, dahlias, 
asters and cryanthemums, also a 
few potted plants. A nice flower pot 
can be had by glueing all kinds of 
pretty little sea shells to an old 
thrown-away crock or jar. A wilder- 
ness of pansies and pinks looks very 
pretty. I would have a few well- 
selected vines. The Crimson Rambler 
rose is one of the prettiest of vines. 
It makes a nice thick shade for water. 
It is also pretty growing over win- 
dows with its clusters of dark red 
roses peeping inside, filling the whole 
room with its fragrant perfume. 

If preferred, the moonflower, Jap- 
anese cinnamon or many other vines 
could be substituted for the above- 
mentioned, but I think a rose vine is 
far superior to any other I have ever 
seen. I would have no honeysuckles, 
as they are very bad to spread and 
sometimes cause sickness by keeping 
the ground beneath them so damp. 

If you are going to have flowers, 
have some that will be worth their 
trouble. I am glad such flowers as 
the zinnias, bachelor buttons, prin- 
cess feathers, etc., have about played 
out. They make a great big show, 
but there is no beauty about them. 
I have mentioned only a few flowers, 
vines and shrubs, for I think a neat 
yard is much _ prettier than a gay 
“fussy’’ one. EUGENIA. 

Union Co., N. C. 





Jesus Christ ended the miracles. 
He only began the parables; and it 
is for us to carry out those parables 
and multiply them according to the 
ever-varying color and tone of the 
times in which we live.—Parker. 
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Manufacturers! |30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators] |right. We strive to exce! and please. 

Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
eu Soy 34 op ae ATLANTA, GA. os 
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Genuine 
Free Trial. 


No money, no note to sign, no deposit. “Anderton” 
Vehicles must sell themselves. Two years approval 
test, backed b: ,000. bank deposit put up as a 
guarantee to make you sure of your money back. 

Write for our free 110-page illustrated catalogue 
No.21 It fully explains our offer. 


THE ANDERTON MFG. GO., 
35 Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
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ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 


i 3 MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 


SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 
This is a strong testimonial of the superb ton 
ualities and great durability of the “MATHU- 
HEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
reco 
’ “FAVORITE” piano of the South. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY YEARS. 


For the year 1903, average weekly issue less than 7,000 


For the year 1904, sworn weekly average, 10,509 
First six months 1905, sworn weekly average, 12,288 
Last six months 1905, sworn weekly average, 15,482 


The Progressive Farmer has— 
1.—A larger circulation than any other weekly pub- 
lished between Richmond and Atlanta, and— 
2.—A larger circulation than any other farm weekly 
published between Philadelphia and Dallas. 
WHAT’S THE NEWS?”—THE 
EVENTS AS WE SEE 








TREND OF 
IT. 

“Where others give up is where we get our sec- 
ond breath.” 

So reads the only motto card in our sanctum: it 
came to us from a Western friend, and it breathes 
the spirit of the Western people—which spirit is 
well exemplified by the citizens of San Francisco in 
their dauntless plans not merely to rebuild San 
Francisco, but to rebuild it on a greater scale. 
Architects last week planned new buildings for 
sites where fires still smouldered; business men 
resuming their before the 
flames had entirely consumed their old books and 
records. Through it all there has been remark- 
able peace and order among the tens of thousands 
not even cultured Boston 
could have hoped to have had less disorder in such 
a trial. Fortunately, there has been com- 
paratively little suffering—thanks to America’s 
prompt response to the appeal for funds and the 
quickness of railroad transportations in carry- 
ing supplies. 


laid plans for work 


of homeless people; 


too, 


* * * 
What Congress is Doing. 

Congress wiil probably not adjourn until late 
June. In the House Speaker Cannon continues 
to legislate between speeches by the members, 
and in the Senate the intermindable debate on rail- 
way rate regulation drags wearily on, Senator 
Tillman not yet being able to have the body fix a 
time for the vote. If the Senate as at present 
constituted passes the Hepburn Bill, our faith in 
its efficacy will be seriously shocked, for whatever 
may be said about muck-rakes, a straight roll- 
call of the individual Senators will show that 
they are largely representatives of huge corpora- 
tions—and there is more tragedy than comedy 
in the remark a Washington man made to his 
small son in pointing out Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale the other day: 

“That man,” he said, “is the chaplain of the 
Senate.” 

“Oh,” said the boy, ‘‘he prays for the Senators, 
doesn’t he?” 

“No,” replied Paterfamilias, “he looks at the 
Senators and prays for the country!”’ 

And if we may be pardoned for a digression 
right here, we would warn our people that special 
interests seek to control not only Congress, but 
State legislatures as well. A candidate whose 
interests and character are such that he would 
probably serve some corporation more zealously 
than the people, should be kept at home. 

* * & 
Rural Mail Delivery and Other Matters. 

Another fellow who should be kept at home 
next time is the Congressman who fails to do all 
in his power for the protection and extension of 
the rural delivery mail service. 
tailing it is outrageous. 
one of the greatest 


To talk of cur- 
Rural mail delivery is 
educators the country has 
ever known, and this appropriation, by increas- 
ing intelligence, will do more for our national 
safety than if it were spent for forts or battle- 
ships, while it would also justify itself either as a 





commercial necessity or as a matter of justice to 
that large class of our population who receive 
few other direct benefits from the National Gov- 
ernment. In matters of this kind it should al- 
ways be remembered that by its revenue and tariff 
taxes the National Government—unlike those of 
State 
from the poor farmer or tenant as it does from 


and county—collects almost as much tax 


the city millionaire. But rural mail delivery, by 
stimulating trade and promoting easy communica- 
tion between all sections, is as beneficial to the 
city as to the country. As some one has well said, 
it would be as unwise to require our warships to 
pay their way as to require this of the R. F. D. 
service. 

As to the parcels post, which we ought also to 
that What 
John Wanamaker said when Postmaster-General 
is still true: ‘There 
cannot have the parcels post. 


have, is a long way in the future. 
reasons why ye 
The first reason is 
the American Express Company. The second rea- 
son is the Adams Express Company. The third 
reason is the United States Express Company. The 
fourth reason is the Wells-Fargo Express Com- 


pany.”’ 


are four 


* * * 


The Confederate Reunion. 


There is no hope for a people who forget their 
heroes. Better that the South shauld be poor or 
illiterate (though there is, mind you, no excuse 
for her being either) than that she should be un- 
grateful to the men who gave their lives and for- 
tunes in her defence in the ill-starred War Be- 
tween the States. So it is that the Confederate 
Reunion at New Orleans last week interested ev- 
and all the 
more because of the pathetic thinning of the ranks 
year afteréyear of these survivors of one of the 
world’s mightiest wars. Gen. Stephen D. Lee, of 
Alabama, is now Commander-in-Chief of the Vet- 
erans, and next year’s Reunion will be held in 
Richmond—so easily accessible to most of the old 
soldiers in The Progressive Farmer’s territory 
that we hope a large number of them will re- 
solve now to attend. 

Among the notable acts of the Reunion at New 
Orleans was the passage of a resolution favoring 
State pensions to slaves who followed their masters 
through the War. We should like to see this idea 
put-into force, not only because it is just, but be- 
cause we believe it would have a happy effect on 
both races in the South. 


ery Southern-born man or woman 





z= * * 
John Paul Jones Again. 

But in honoring heroes last week _ 
back further than the Civil War. After resting 
for a hundred and fourteen years in Paris, the 
body of John Paul Jones, brought back to the 
country he served with such courage and effici- 
ency, was interred with appropriate ceremonies at 
the Annapolis Naval Academy, the President of 
ihe United States and other men of rank partici- 
taping in the ceremonies. The most conspicuous 
American naval hero of the Revolution, it is not 
creditable to us that we did not earlier reclaim the 
body of Jones. 
haps no more romantic career than his, and the 
years he spent in North Carolina 
make it of peculiar interest to people in these 
States. Born John Paul, it was out of regard 
for Willie Jones of North Carolina that he added 
Jones to what was his real and 
through the influence of Willie Jones and Con- 
gressman Joseph Hewes, also of this State, that 
the famous sea-fighter received his first commis- 
sion in the American navy, and began that vic- 
torious career which has immortalized his name. 

* 8 @ 
The Trial of Dr. Crapsey. 

And now with Dr. we have another 
great heresy trial—the higher criticism, the war- 
fare between science and theology, and the gen- 
erally painful controversies about religious doc- 
trines all being threshed over, We believe in 


we went 


There is in all our history per- 


and Virginia 


name; it was 


Crapsey 





free opinion and free speech, but it seems to us 
that his self-respect should keep Dr. Crapsey, hold- 
ing the views that he does, from remaining in his 
A Republican cannot conscienti- 
ously serve as Democratic chairman—-—or vice versa 


present position. 


— and neither should a man in open disagreement 
with his church, attempt to remain in the position 
And 
tainty of scientific criticism and disputation, it is 


of leader. through all the fog and uncer- 
well if we can come back to the simple fundamen- 
tal faith: 


“Thou Christ, my soul is hurt and bruised: 
With words the scholars wear me out; 
Brain of me weary and confused 
Thee and myself and all I doubt. 


“And must I back to darkness go 
Because I cannot say their creed? 

I know not what I think: I know 
Only that Thou art what I need.’’ 


* * * 


Minor Matters. 


Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson who gained 
some fame by sinking the Merrimac, and a grea 
deal more by being kissed in Chicago, is now to 
figure in Congress. Last week he beat Represen- 
tative Bankhead, of Alabama, contesting the 
nomination the Democratic the 
chief plank in his platform being a demand for 
$250,000,000 for making our navy the greatest 
in the world. 

Over in Nashville last week Judge Lurton di- 
rected the Federal grand jury to look into the case 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company, bet- 
ter—or more widely, if not better—known as the 
fertilizer trust, to see whether or not it is violat- 
ing the Sherman anti-trust law. Further pro- 
ceedings in this case will be watched with much 
interest by Southern farmers. 

From all parts of the State come rumors of the 
growth of the gambling evil—notably cotton grow- 
ers gambling in futures, an evil about which Mr. 
C. C. Moore does not speak too sharply in his let- 
ter this week. Mr. Moore was talking of the 
matter in our office last Thursday, and not an 
hour later a lawyer quite incidentally told us of a 
friend a few years ago who lost not only every- 
thing he had made, but in his desperation gambled 
away $2,000 belonging to an estate of which he 
had charge—only the timely aid of acquaintances 
saving him from the penitentiary. ‘This is an ex- 
ample of what speculation leads to. The only safe 
thing to do is to let it absolutely alone; and as 
for the farmer who risks the earnings of his wife 
and children in cotton gambling, he should be 
put ‘on the roads at the very first offence. 


in primaries, 





What’s the Use? 

What’s the use o’ growin’ up? 
You can’t paddle with yer toes 
In a puddle—you can’t yell 
When yer feelin’ extra well-— 
Why, every feller knows 
A grown-up can’t let loose. 
I don’t want to be no older-— 
What’s the use? 

—From ‘‘Rhymes of Little Boys.’’ 








The Glory of Doing Good Work. 

Messrs. Editors: It was a feat of Sherlock 
Holmes, upon examination of a watch, to deduce 
some of the characteristics and habits of the 
wearer. Is not the personal impress plainer on a 
man’s work than on his watch or his clothes? 
Is there any better certificate of character, or of 
ability, than something done just right, all the 
vay through, to the last finishing touch? 

Among the needs of the farmer, housekeeper, 
lawyer, doctor, teacher, and preacher, is pride in 
workmanship. Something to make a man say— 

I will not slubber. 

I will not work ignorantly. 

I will do it like a man. 

. My head, my hands, my sense of the moral fit- 
ness of things, are joined in this one resolve: to do 
my work as it should be done. POSTAL. 

Pitt Co., N. C. 





I dare no more fret than curse or swear.— 
John Wesley. 
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WHY FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ENTER- 
PRISES FAIL. 

Our tobacco growers are making an earnest, 
determined effort to force better prices for their 
product—and they do well. Strong as are the 
reasons that impel the organization of any other 
class of farmers, there are even stronger reasons 
why the men who make tobacco should combine 
No other farm crop is so 
completely in the control of a grasping monopoly, 
and the tobacco farmers in attempting to get into 
a position where they can compel fair treatment 
are waging a fight for independence that must ap- 
peal to every patriotic spirit. 

The fact that their fight does appeal naturally 
to the independent American nature, and that the 
consuming public has many a grievance 
against the trust, auguers well, of course, for the 
success of independent factories and storage ware- 
houses. And yet in our enthusiasm there is one 
fact we must not forget. 


for mutual protection. 


also 


That fact is that it takes business men to man- 
age business enterprises. It is on this rock that 
nine-tenths of otir co-operative enterprises have 
split. We put in our money with high hopes. and 
we see great visions of success; but in selecting a 
man to take charge of it we take a man who is 
a leader, 
a man whose ability 
fit him for this line of 
If you are going to start a co-operative 
store, it doesn’t matter so much whether the man- 
ager be a fiery orator about farmers’ rights as 
whether he have the shrewdness to know where to 
buy goods and how to sell them. To take a more 
specific illustration, it has been only a few years 
since the North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance raised 
thousands of dollars to erect a shoe factory at 
Hillsboro. The entire thing was beautifully fig- 
ured out: apparently it could not fail to succeed, 


an enthusiast in the organization, an 


than select 
and experience peculiarly 


work. 


orator, rather 


and succeed remarkably. And it ought to 
have succeeded. The farmers were in earn- 
est; there is always a market for shoes; and 


home enterprise. 

But the Hillsboro shoe factory failed ut- 
terly, and for the very reason we have just sug- 
gested—the men selected to buy the machinery 
and manage the enterprise were chosen not be- 
cause they knew the shoe business, but because 
they were good and loyal Alliancemen: -and no 
shoes were ever profitable made with the equip- 
ment they bought. 
Methodist cr Presbyterian, but if you want a man 
to make wagons, his church relations shouldn’t 
count for much. You may be a good Mason. Odd 
Fellow or Fythian, but if 
plant, you don’t want a brother lodge-member so 
much as you want a man who knows chickens. 
And so if you are going to start a tobacco factory, 
it doesn’t matter much whether or not the man- 
ager has ‘‘split his shirt’? and electrified his audi- 
ences in behalf of the Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion, but it is a life-and-death matter as to wheth- 
er or not he has the experience and the cool 
business ability required to make the yearly bal- 
ance come out on the right side of the ledger. If 
a group of tobacco manufacturers should decide to 
start a great tobacco farm, they would put it in 
charge not of some manufacturer who had agitated 
loudest for the movement, but they would put it 


You may be a good Baptist. 


you start a poultry 


in charge of a practical, successful tobacco grow- 
er. We must not be less wise than they. Let us 
go forward with our co-operative enterprises: ev- 
ery one should rejoice at the spirit which calls 
them forth. But we must never get away from 
the all-important fact that business enterprises 
must be managed by men of business ability. 





The people have discovered that all are not 
saints who call themselves reformers. Neverthe- 
less we should not be too hard on the man with 
the muck rake; though he rake, he does not make 
the filth. He could not rake it if it were not 
there; and if the raking cause vile odors to arise, 
there is more chance of a house-cleaning than if 
the stuff were allowed to rot undisturbed—Coun- 
try Gentleman. ° 





Better Than Money. 


That ex-Governor Aycock should decline a 
Presidential appointment with $10,000 attached 
to it, is causing some people to wonder. Cer- 
tainly. There are still a few people who can’t 
see why a man should do anything except make 
money. Going down to a Pan-American Congress 
in Brazil in the month of July isn’t naturally an 
inviting proposition, and it would take something 
more than a $10,000 consideration to outweigh 
the inducement offered by an ice-cold red meat 
watermelon and a few choice friends on the shady 
side of a one-story Goldsboro law-office on a July 
afternoon.—Gastonia Gazette. 





Commencement Orators Ought to Change Their 
Style. 


When a man goes out to speak to people he at 
least ought not to do them any harm by holding 
up false ideas of life and confusing young people 
as to the meaning of success. The commencement 
speaker has much to answer for along this line. 
Boys and girls have been told so often about the 
success of big men and so little about the success 
of those who, though not born great, made the 
most of themselves and lived happy and useful, 
though not famous lives, they are apt to get the 
wrong ideas about what success really means; and 


because they can’t all be President or 
Governor, as they are falsely told they can 
be, they are apt to think that they can’t be any- 


thing. The value of education is dwelt upon as a 
means to achieve wealth or fame or both. This 
is why there is so much error as regards the true 
value of education, which means simply that each 
individual should be trained or educated to use to 
the greatest advantage whatever powers he has, 
be they large or small. But being told that edu- 
cation means that a boy will necessarily become a 
Governor or a Senator or occupy some other high 
place, many people have come to think of educa- 
tion only in this sense, and so, when they see a 
man who has been to college and been ‘‘educated”’ 
and does no good in life, they say that education 
does not pay. The commencement sky-scrapers 
ought to get down to their business and find what 
education really is and then talk about it, and 
stop the meaningless jangle of words that often 
have more sound than sense.—Monroe Journal. 





Avoid Mining Swindles. 


There is plenty of gold in the mountains and 
there are legitimate mines; there is oil in the 
bowlers of the earth and there are legitimate ways 
of getting it out. Wherever oil is found any- 
where in the world, capital by the millions is 
ready to take it out. This is legitimate mining. 
Illegitimate mining consists in working the farm- 
ers by selling them stock instead of working the 
mine to secure the gold or silver. The farmer’s 
business is farming. He seldom has so much 
money that he can afford to give the control of 
it to some one else. The minority interest in 
any corporation is in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred absolutely worthless. Companies that 
sell stock are aiming in most cases to get gold, or 
its equivalent, out of the farmer and not out of 
the mine. The same is true of oil. Let all these 
severely alone. Put your’ money into better 
fences, into tile drains, into better buildings, into 
another farm; put it anywhere, provided it is 
within your control and in the line of your general 
business.—-Wallace’s Farmer. 





A Living Dead Man. 


A Tennyson-lover is always haunted by and 
quoting Tennyson’s lines. They are so simple, 
their words so carefully weighed and ‘‘inevita- 
ble,” that one cannot forget them. While writing 
this rambling little essy, there has been running 
ceaselessly through my mind, as somehow con- 
nected with the discussion, the stanza: 


‘“‘Home they brought her warrior dead. 
She nor wept nor uttered cry. 
All her maidens, whispering, said, 

‘She must weep or she will die.’ ” 

It is but the beautiful expression of a fireside 
philosophy that grief must find vent. But, grief 
aside, isn’t a man as good as dead when he for- 
gets how to play, can’t laugh with children, “hears 
no music,’”’ does not step livelier in the spring or 
pause a moment for a bird song, never knows the 
clean health of tears, but ‘“‘feeds and keeps sil- 
ence,” scans the headlines of his paper and reads 
the markets, sleeps and wakes and goes through 
the day, a Thing. I had rather be the dying John 
Falstaff, who ‘‘babbled of green fields,” or the 





one-horse farmer in his sweaty shirt, king of his 
little realm, a personality who goes by signs and 
wonders daily discerned, who comes in or goes 
out according to his season, who sows and tills 
and gathers his harvest. This farmer or John 
Falstaff rather than he of whom Timrod says: 


“And they thought him alive while he walked 
The streets that he walked in youth. 
Ah! little they guessed the seeming man 
Was a soulless corpse in sooth!”’ 
—J. C. MeNeill, in Charlotte Observer. 





Every State in the Country Should Have a Law 
Like This. 


A bill befcre the Maryland Legislature relating 
to the sale of patent medicines suggests the work 
still to be done to secure the proper reguiation of 
this traffic. There is opposition to the measure, 
on account of the provision that ‘‘every package, 
Lottle, or box or other parcel containing what is 
commonly known as a ‘patent’ or ‘proprietary’ 
medicine of any kind or in any form intended for 
human beings, which shall be sold or manufac- 
tured within the State, shall have on the outside 
wrapper and on the label affixed a complete sched- 
ule of the ingredients and _ their proportion.” 
There is objection, to the further requirement that 
medicines containing more than 8 per cent of al- 
cohol or more than a certain percentage of cther 
drugs, like morphine, shall be plainly marked, in 
conspicuous type, on the wrapper. In certain 
cases, too, it is provided that medicines are to be 
accurately marked ‘‘poison.’’ In no section does 
the bill do more than to insure to the purchaser a 
knowledge of what he is buying. There is abso- 
lutely no restriction on the sale of the nostrums. 
If some one will explain, therefore, why a doubt 
of the bill’s passage has arisen, he will be doing 
the country at large a service. The defeat of such 
legislation has come to be the great annual mys- 
tery in most of the States——-New York Evening 
Post. 





The Ploughman. 


First in the field before the reddening sun, 

Last in the shadows when the day is done, 
Line after line, along the bursting sod, 

Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod. 
Still where he treads the stubborn clods divide, 
The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide, 
Matted and densed the tangled turf upheaves, 
Mellow and dark the ridgey corn-fields cleaves. 


Up the steep hillside, where the laboring train 

Slants the long track that scores the level plain, 

Through the moist valley, clogged with oozing 
clay, : 

The patient convoy breaks its destined way, 

At every turn the loosening chains resound, 

The swinging ploughshare circles. glistening 
round, 

Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 

And wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 


these are the hands whose sturdy labor brings 
‘the peasant’s food, the golden pomp of kings, 
This is the page whose letters shall be seen 
Changed by the sun to words of living green. 
This is the scholar whose immortal pen 

Spells the first lesson hunger taught to men, 
These are the lines that heaven commanded toil 
Shows on his deed—the charter of the soil! 


O, gracious mother, whose benignant breast 

Wakes up to life and lulls us all to rest, 

How thy sweet features, kind to every clime, 

Mock with their smile the wrinkled front of time! 

We stain thy flowers—they blossom o’er the 
dead— 

We rend thy bosom, and it gives us bread, 

O’er the red field that trampling strife has torn 

Waves the green plumage of the tasselled corn. 


Our maddening conflicts scar thy fairest plain, 

Still thy soft answer is the growing grain. 

Yet, O our mother, while uncounted charms 

Steal round our hearts in thine embracing arms 

I.et not our virtues in thy love decay, 

Aud thy fond sweetness waste our strength away. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





E teek Whe: fikssGes- AakGouleas [a Phil- 
adelphia farm paper] and New York World 
in clubbing rates last fall instead of 


The Progressive Farmer and regret the change 
very much. Next year I will go back to you. 
The New York World is nothing to me. Your 
*‘What’s the News?” is vastly superior, and then 
we have the rest of your paper in addition.— 
Robt. B. Winston, Route 4, Louisa, Va. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
’ dispreve this statement. 

If | could take you into my three large factoriet 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinit« 
care with which sag” A pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoei 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greatei 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

Ww. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes foi 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School 

ress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.56 

CAUTION ,—LInssist upon having W.L.Doug 
las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuim 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

Ww. Lt. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 
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That is the title of our new 216 page book. It 
telis everything anybody could possibly want to 
know about the silage subject. You can’t think 
of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 
Al) about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 
to feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
H make things plain. Used as a text book in 
many Agricultural Colleges. Wehave always 
1 sold the book for 10 cents, but for a limited 
8 time, toany reader who will ask for it, 
and name this paper, we will send 4 
8 copyfree. Write at once. 


| SILVER HFG. CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 























Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


1s builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 


Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 tt. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equa! foraccuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

* Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. 0. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY ACCOUNT OF THE 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., MAY 10-16. 

The Seaboard announces account of above 
occasion rate of one fare plus 25c for round 
ie from all points in North Carolina; 
tickets to be sold May 8th, 9th, and 10th, with 


final limit ten days from date of sale. The 
Seaboard has double daily service from 
principal points to Atlanta. 
For rates and information, address, 
CHAS. B. RYAN 
G. P, A., Portsmouth, Va. 
Cc. H. GATTIS, 
T. P. A., Raleigh, N. C. 





WESTERN TRAVEL NOTES. 


A North Carolina Traveler in the West and Northwest Makes Some Inter- 
esting Observations. 


Messrs Editors: Since last writ- 
ing for you, I have traveled exten- 
sively, and seen farming under many 
systems, especially irrigation. 

In Oregon, Washington, Utah, Ida- 
ho and California irrigation is large- 
ly practiced, causing the soil to yield 
bountifully. All the irrigated land 
I’ve seen sells for $200 and up per 
acre, that in Southern California 
often bringing $1,000 per acre, when 
in bearing oranges or lemons. 

In Utah I saw sugar beets growing, 
and was told growers receive $3.50 
to $4 per ton for them delivered at 
factory, which pays them nicely. They 
are irrigated with melted snow wa- 
ter, which flows from the mountains, 
a few farmers using irrigation pumps 
on their farms. 

Nearly all farms in the Northwest 
and West are called ‘‘ranches,” a 
Spanish word meaning a place where 
stock is corralled or penned, and 
where there is a dwelling. In Utah 
ranchers pay $30 per month for 
hands, and in haying season, some- 
times $1.50 per day and board, the 
hand sleeping in the barn, furnishing 
his own bedding. 

From Salt Lake to Ogden, Utah, 
about thirty miles, many tramps, and 
some farm hands, may be seen carry- 
ing their blankets on their backs, so 
that line is called ‘‘the milk and 
bread route,’’ because farmers always 
feed tramps on milk and bread, at 
least. 

Near Salt Lake City I bathed ina 
pool of warm sulphur water, which, 
if persistently drank and bathed in, 
will cure kidney disease, so I was 
told. 

I met a Mormon whose father had 
five wives who are now widows, all 
living in separate houses. I asked 
him if while his father lived they 
didn’t quarrel over petty jealousies, 
and he replied they did, and the chil- 
dren often fought. Said his mother 
was his father’s favorite wife, and 
that her father was a hypocrite, al- 
though a big man in the church. 

There are many saloons in Utah, 
but I didn’t see much drunkenness, 
as most people seemed to drink beer. 

At Hood River, Oregon, was told 
some persons paid as high as $1,090 
per acre for land on which to grow 
apples and cherries, and view majes- 
tic old Mountain Hood on whose lofty 
peak is perpetual snow. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., I’ve seen Hood River 
apples sell for 90 cents per dozen, the 
finest apples I ever saw. 

In Utah I paid 15 cents per pound 
for early cherries, but they were de- 
licious. 

Over a saloon door in Portland, 
Oregon, I saw the following sign. 
“All Nations Welcome but Carrie,”’ 
meaning Carrie Nation, of hatchet 
fame. 

Much of the farm labor in that sec- 
tion of country is performed by 
Chinese, Japanese, Swedes and Rus- 
sians, with a few Danes—all very 
hardy people. While they earn good 
wages, many spend their money for 
drink, gambling and _ other vile 
things. Society there is not nearly so 
good as in North Carolina, as anyone 
who so desires goes hunting or fish- 
ing on Sunday, and no one seems to 
object, as such things are customary. 

In all that section I saw much fine- 
bloded stock fed on alfalfa, which 
keeps them sleek and pretty. Alfal- 
fa should be grown by every farmer 
in the South, as it beats all other 
hay I’ve seen. Horses, cows, sheep, 
hogs and chicken like it, as I’ve seen 
pigs and chickens eat it around the 
barn door in winter when a little was 
spilled on the ground. It will make 





hens lay in winter when other food 





is scarce. In California they claim 
they can cut it as much as seven 
times annually, but I should say the 
average is about four times, with two 
tons to the acre per cutting, giving 
eight tons per acre annually—a pret- 
ty paying proposition. It sells for 
$4.50 to $6 per ton, purchaser haul- 
ing it after it cures. In California 
horses keep sleek all year on it, with 
just a little grain, usually barley. I 
met some Texas farmers there who 
told me a good joke on a young man 
from Texas when he first arrived in 
California. They were telling him 
of the many virtues of alfalfa, when 
they passed the butter to him and 
asked him to have some alfalfa but- 
ter, when he replied: ‘I thought 
shore it was cow’s butter’’—not 
realizing it was the cow that was fed 
on alfalfa; so of course the laugh 
was on him. 

I’ll tell you how a farm-hand gets 
a job in California. He walks up to 
the rancher (farmer) and says: ‘‘Are 
you full-handed?’’ and if he needs a 
man, he says: ‘Yes, I need a man. 
Can you skin six?’’ meaning, can he 
drive a six-horse plow, and if he can, 
he asks him if he has his bed (all 
farm-hands are supposed to furnish 
their own beds), and if he can ful- 
fill those requirements, he asks what 
is there in it, when the boss re- 
plies: ‘‘Thirty dollars and found.” 
Often the hand says: ‘You’re not 
talking to me,’’ turns around and 
leaves without any good-bye. 

While they pay big wages on 
California farms, I wouldn’t advise 
any Southern young man to go there 
to work for wages, as the treatment 
is very bad compared with here. 
The hired man seldom sleeps in the 
house with his employer, but out 
near the stables in a small bunk- 
house, whitewashed like the stables. 
I say, young man, instead of going 
West, remain in Dixie, ‘‘the land ot 
love and sweet liberty,’’ where peo- 
ple take time to visit one another 
in health and sickness, and where 
God is worshipped in the true Chris- 
tian way. The South to-day offers 
the greatest rewards for intelligent 
effort. 

RANDALL H. FUSSELL. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 


\ 





Notice to the Farmers of South Caro- 
lina. 


You are hereby called to meet in 
delegated power at Anderson, S. C., 
May 31, 1906, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a preliminary State Union. 

Basis of representation in organ- 
ized counties will be one delegate 
for every one hundred members, or 
majority fraction thereof. In coun- 
ties where there is no County Union, 
one delegate from each local union. 
All farmers who are members are in- 
vited to attend. 

All counties that have no Farmers’ 
Union organization are invited to 
send farmer delegates. Please send 
names of delegates to B. F. Earle, 
Anderson, S. C., ten days before. 

The purpose for which the State 
Union is called is to adopt a consti- 
tution and by-laws to govern the 
Farmers’ Union in South Carolina, 
and to bring the farmers in close 
and secret organization for the pur- 
pose of holding and controlling the 
price of cotton. Also to encourage 
the building of a Farmers’ Union 
warehouse in every county in South 
Carolina to be owned and controlled 
by farmers. B. F. EARLE, 

State Organizer. 





When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 











Wood’s 
Eversreen 
Lawn Grass. 


e best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to givea nice green sward 
the year round. 

Special Lawn Circular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on request. 


Plant Wood's 
Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 
u how and when to plant for 
st success. iled free. Write 

for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VA. 


Ifyou want the sweetest and best Water 
Melons 4nd Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wood’s Southern-grown seed. Our 
Descriptive Catalogue tells 
about the best kinds to plant. 























CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. 


To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: 

I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that lam a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
cial Convention. During my term of office 
I have endeavored faithfully and impartial- 
ly to execute the duties incumbent upon me 
and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the hands of my party, 1 rely upon 
the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. 

Very Romo, 
ARMISTEAD JONES. 
March 16, 1906. 








Ed e 
boc 
iINGUBATO 


Perfect in oonstructica and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IU. 














Improved Allen 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
enuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
arm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 

cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 

lanting and cultivation with each order 
or seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell County, - Barnwell, S. C. 


SPRING PLANTED TREES. 


Just before the spring growth starts is one 
of the best seasons to plant freshly dug 
FRUIT, SHADE, and ORNAMENTAL trees. 
They start to GROW AT ONCE, and do not 
lose vitality as they do when dug in the fall 
and kept over five or six months before 

rowth can start. This is common sense. 

e havea large stock that can be dug and 
shipped on short notice. 


John. A. Young, Prop. 
GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


Greensboro. - - N. C. 
CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 














The Raney Canner Co., 


CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 11 
LVII.—The Poultry Business for an Old Man. 

D. E. M., of Edgecombe County,{ nine feet back and six feet front, all 
N. C., writes: ‘“‘You answered my{ cracks bottomed and _ lined inside 
former letter so promptly that I am] with roofing paper. Such a building 
encouraged to come again. But I] would not cost nearly so much as 
will be as brief as I can. four brooders and will do much bet- 

“First, I am in my _ fifty-second| ter work. The beauty about this 
year. Have labored hard all my] house is that chicks can be raised Woodruff Hay Press—Mounted and Unmounted 
life. My strength is somewhat fail-]| successfully during the winter in it, Double Stroke, Full circle power wheel, wrought iron Rim and Spokes, 
oa Bois igh oa gg and winter chicks are the money- steel-lined Box, automatic Folder to tucks the laps of hay in bale. Main parts 
SES Gaeeene A eS ave} makers on a broiler plant. hard oak wood. Not a cheap, light press, but a strong, heavy press ata reason- 
one small boy (the third one) left. oer ‘ a ‘ ‘. - - = 
We cuiant oot leber tec tern-week Prize-Winning Birds Needed? able price that will do the work. Sold in fifteen States by five hundred 
I must favor myself more than for- There is no difference between a agents. If no agent in your town write direct for full description and price. 
merly, because I am not able to per-| utility bird and an exhibition one. Woodruff Hardware @ Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga. 
form so much work as I have done.| All birds from pure-bred stock are 


“IT am thinking of trying to get a 
good tenant for another year and let 
them cultivate the major portion of 
my land, so that I can favor myself 
a little. I do not want to do noth- 
ing. Not able to be idle. 

“Therefore, I am _ thinking of 
handling chickens some, and want to 
ply you with questions. 

“Heretofore what poultry we have 
raised has been done by the women 
folks and children. But this year 
I took them in hand myself and 
think I would like it if I had more 
time to devote to it. I have built a 
lot for them (about 10 square feet 
to the bird) and give them a variety 
of feed, but have failed to provide 
meat scraps. They are laying well, 
but they have failed to sit. Only 
two hens sitting. 

“Our town, three miles distant, is 
a fairly good market for early broil- 
ers and eggs. If I should go into 
this work (‘hen fever’) would it not 
be necessary to have an incubator; 
and is not a brooder inseparably con- 
nected with the incubator? 

I am not after birds for exhibi- 
tion, but want to raise early broilers 
and eggs for market as well as for 
home consumption, thereby bridging 
over the rough places in life some. 
Perhaps I have wearied you enough. 
so what do you think of it all? Which 
is the better for my purpose, Rocks 
or Wyandottes?”’ 


Poultry Raising for Men on_ the 


“Shady Side.” 


There is, to my mind, no more 
suitable occupation for men or wo- 
men who have arrived at the meridi- 
an of life than the care and manage- 
ment of poultry. It is not a “strenu- 
ous” occupation, but a ‘“‘dee-lightful”’ 
one, and if properly conducted with 
say 100 to 150 hens, there will be 
little idle time on one’s hands. And 
again, there are one or two side 
branches to the business which, if 
taken up, would add materially to the 
increase: these are (1) buying up 
and fattening poultry which can be 
done in fourteen days with a net 
gain of at least one-third, and (2) 
buying up and preserving eggs in 
water glass or silicate or soda, both 
“dead sure. things.”’ I was the 
means of putting nearly two hundred 
dollars in a gentleman’s pocket from 
the last-named last fall and winter 
when eggs were unusually cheap; he 
expects to make double that this 
season. 


The Equipment Needed. 


To get the best out of anything, 
one must give it attention, minding 
carefully little details, stopping all 
leaks and using enough gray matter 
to manage properly, keep books, and 
count the cost of everything, buying 
no new fangled appliances when 
home-made ones answer the purpose 
at so small cost. To raise chickens 
for market in paying quantities one, 
if not two, incubators are needed, 
two hundred egg size, and two brood- 
ers for each machine—or what is 
really better, make yourself (if you 
can handle a hatchet and saw) a 
10x24 low-down’ brooder house, 





not prize-winners; in fact, only about 
10 per cent are, yet their sisters and 
brothers are just as good for meat 
and egg production. You might buy 
fifty Black Plymouth Rocks or fifty 
Wyandottes from a reliable breeder 
and the first year produce several ex- 
hibition specimens. It is only shape 
and feathers that constitute a show 
bird, not its meat or egg qualities. 
All apples on the same tre are not 
alike; some are nicer and finer-look- 
ing than others, yet the taste is the 
same. 


It Pays to Have All Birds of One 
Color. 


Would not think of starting in the 
broiler business with anything but 
pure-breeds or birds all of one color. 
A coop of birds all one color will 
bring two to three cents more a head 
per pound than a mixed lot, there- 
fore it pays to have all alike; and 
having birds all of one color and 
pure-bred, your neighbors or people 
passing are bound to admire them 
and want a few settings of eggs which 
can always be sold at an advance over 
common eggs. It all counts. 


Finally, Brother. 


I hope the hen fever will progress 
sufficiently far to induce you to at- 
tempt poultry culture, feeling sure 
that if you do, you will make a suc- 
cess of it as the incentive, ‘“‘bridging 
over the rough places in life,” is a 
good one. If I can help you in any 
way, command me. There should be 
a fellow-feeling between us as we are 
about the same age; was fifty-two 
last week, but do not consider my- 
self an old man: feel just as spry 
and active as I did twenty years ago. 
Have only taken to- glasses (not 
whiskey, but eye) during the last 
year while reading. 

As to Rocks or Wyandottes for 
market fowls, can only say as did 
Judge Yelliott of the Maryland bar 
when asked his opinion on a certain 
matter: “The only difference is be- 
tween tweedle dum and_ tweedle 
dee,’’ or one is as good as the other. 

“UNCLE JO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Paste This in Your Hat. 


Buy a farm, young man. No mat- 
ter how small it may be, buy a farm 
and prepare it so that your land will 
provide you a living. Twenty years 
from now, the man that owns his 
farm will be independent and _ will 
have at his command the means of a 
livelihood. The expansion of manu- 
facturing cannot go on forever and 
there will come a day in this country, 
as there has in others, when the sup- 
ply will exceed the demand and the 
only absolutely sure occupation will 
be farming. Buy a farm while one 
may be had.—Charlotte People’s Pa- 
per. 





When God thought of Mother, he 
must have laughed with satisfaction, 
and framed it quickly,—so rich, so 
deep, so divine, so full of soul, power, 
and beauty was the conception.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 











We want you to know Tubular 
Cream Separators as they are | 


Investigate the low can and enclosed gears. 
Tubulars have neither oil cups, tubes, nor 
a an — — aie holes—they oil themselves. hey have 
bowls without complicated inside parts—hold the world’s record for clean 
skimming, durability, capacity, easy turning and easy washing—save half 
the work—greatly increase the amount and quality of butter—are wholly unlike all 
other separators. Write for catalog R-283 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

West Chester, Pa. 


TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 








WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN 


OLUMBIA BUGGIES 


Don’t buy anywhere till you see our catalog. We offer you 
our fine line of Columbia Vehicles and Harness, 20styles, direct 
from factory, at wholesale prices—allow_you 30 days’ free trial. 
Guaranteed two years. Write for our FREE catalog. It will 


<>) 
oN Jj gave you money. 





V 
we COLUMBIA MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 806 Vandalia Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


FOR 1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 
of every description. 

Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. 8. A., Raleigh, N. C. 





Special prices in 

















“T would not take $60.00 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.”—J. E. Hough. 


“I would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I 
eould not get and 
other.",—Edward 
Scholtz. 


THE 


Cole 


PLANTER 






Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for freecatalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG.6O,  —Gharlotte, N. 6. 


The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make pyrenanes, please re. 
member to say, ‘I saw your ad. in THE PROGRKSSIVE FARMER.” 
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PLANT. 


[Thursday, May 38, 1906. 








““WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 


Matters 


not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press 


Comments on 


Public Affairs. 


The California Earthquake. 


The California earthquake was 
destructive all along the coast, San 
Jose and other towns being large- 
ly destroyed. At San Jose nineteen 
lives were lost and a damaged caused 
to property of $5,000,000; at Gilroy, 
damage $500,000, none dead; at 
Hollister, damage $100,000, one man 
killed. The Southern Pacific tunnel 
at Wright’s, nearly a mile long, has 
caved in. Near Santa Clara the Ag- 
new Insane Asylum collapsed, and 
more than 100 bodies were taken 
from the ruins, while of the 207 in- 
jured, thirty are expected to die. In 
Santa Rosa the public and business 
buildings were largely ruined. Stan- 
for University was wrecked. 

* * * 


Another Reason Why the R. F. D. 
Service Should Not Be Crippled. 


In his speech in the House on the 
agricultural bill, Mr. Lever, of South 
Carolina, gave some figures that are 
calculated to surprise the public. He 
said the Government expenditure per 
capita of agricultural population, for 
the Republic of France, amounts to 
52 cents; for Austria, 69 cents; Hun- 
gary, 90 cents, and that for the 
United States, which owes more tu 
its agriculture than any of these na- 
tions, the expenditure is 16 cents. 
The per capita tax for agricultural 
purposes for the United States is 
about seven cents. Mr. Lever argued 
for larger agricultural appropria- 
tions, and if this is the way matters 
stand, there would seem to be room 
for his argument.—Charlotte Chron- 


icle. 
zs *¢ ® 


Fertilizer Trust Under Inquiry. 


Nashville, Tenn., dispatch: The 
Government’s investigation into the 
fertilizer trust began here to-day. 
Federal Judge, H. H. Lurton, deliver- 
ing the charge to the grand jury. 
J. H. Graves, of the Department of 
Justice, Washington, and E. T. San- 
ford, of Knoxville, are here as the 
Government’s special assistants to 
District Attorney Tillman. In charg- 
ing the jury, Judge Lurton defined a 
trust, read the sections of the Sher- 
man law on which convictions may 
be founded, showed that the Federal 
laws on trusts were based on the 
right of the Government to control in- 
ter-State commerce, though it had no 
control over trades or combinations 
existing solely in the affecting only a 
particular State. Judge Lurton show- 
ed that Congress had as exclusive 
a right to guard the commerce be- 
tween and among States as did the 
States themselves to control such 
matters within their own borders. 

* * * 


A Momentous Decision. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States last week rendered a decision 
which is destined to be very far- 
reaching. Heretofore the trusts when 
brought to book have refused to tes- 
tify. The beef trust, for example, 
has for two months been endeavoring 
to show to the court that the officers 
of its various works are immune be- 
cause their books were examined by 
Commissioner Garfield. 

The decision, merely a synopsis of 
which has been published at this 
writing, is to the effect that all these 
corporations must produce _ their 
books, if the court orders them to do 
so, and that corporations and their 
officers can be prosecuted for any viv- 
lation of law that may be discovered. 
The individual who testifies to his 
own condemnation is immune, but 
this immunity does not affect any 
other officer of the corporation nor 





the corporation itself. Two decisions 
were rendered covering practically 
the same ground, one against the pa- 
per trust, which had refused to pro- 
duce its books, from which the court 
could determine whether a trust was 
in existence or not; and the other 
against the tobacco trust, which had 
made a like refusal. 

The decision means that the inves- 
tigation of the Standard Oil trust, 
the steel trust, the anthracite coal 
trust, will result in the prosecution 
of corporations and some at least of 
their officials. The people have beeu 
very patient with these corporations. 
Until Mr. Roosevelt became President 
it seems that there was no very seri- 
ous effort to curb them. The Presi- 
dent is evidently in earnest, and now, 
with this decision of the Supreme 
Court, we may confidently expect that 
a hook will be put in the jaws of the 
leviathan, and the independent op- 
erator, whether in steel, oil, paper or 
coal, will have a fair chance. The 
same principles will apply to rail- 
roads, and when the individual can 
enjoy the same rights on the public 
highway as the large corporation 
does, we may expect a new era of 
prosperity, perhaps preceded by more 
or less financial depression, the result 
of the collapse of these unrighteous 
corporations.—Wallace’s Farmer. 

* * & 
Child Labor in the South. 

The agitation against the employ- 
ment of children in unhealthful occu- 
pations produces the impression that 
it is much more common than it is. 
Ninety-one per cent of the children 
employed in manufactures in the 
United States are in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. It 
is stated that there are 60,000 chil- 
dren employed in the cotton mills of 
South; and the mill interests are so 
powerful as to be able to prevent leg- 
islation against the employment of 
children. The demand for Southern 
cotton goods is increasing, and the 
South in its mills used one thousand 
bales of cotton more than New Eng- 
land and the Middle States Together. 
Negroes have not proved satisfactory 
workers in the mills where all por- 
tions of the work must move on to- 
gether regularly, because of their ir- 
regularity and unreliability. In or- 
der to keep down the cost of produc- 
tion the mill operators are turning 
more to white children, who work 
twelve hours by day or by night for a 
very small wage. This is not only an 
injury to the children, robbing them 
of education and of the opportunities 
for healthful development, but it 
keeps the scale of wages for adults 
in Southern cotton mills down rates, 
and directly takes both work and 
wages from the mill operatives of the 
North. There is urgent need for the 
cultivation of a strong public senti- 
ment in the South against child la- 
bor, especially in the States men- 
tioned. The degrading and enfeeb- 
ling of the children is both a mora] 
outrage on those who cannot defena 
themselves and whose cause should 
arouse all the tenderness and chivai- 
ry of our natures, and it is a sure 
guarantee of an enfeebled and dan- 
gerous population.—The Watchman. 





The sorrow of earth is the back- 
ground on which the light of heaven 
is painted. — Alexander Maclaren. 
dD: DB: 





Tetterine the only Friend. 


“My father has had eczema very bad a 
long time, and Tetterine is the only thing 
that has ever benefited him 

“Please send by Express C. O. D. half dozen 
boxes. Very truly. Mrs. C. L. Malcom, 691 
Cranston St., Providence, R.1., 50c a box. 
Your druggist or the mavufacturer. 

J. T. SHUPTRINE, Savannah, Ga, 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 






Gr .&.. P. 
Brown Leghorn *Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 


MounT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘““MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 























SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
: . Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and !et live” prices. 
T. P. Braswell. 
Rattleboro N “ 


S. C. Brown Leghorns 
AND FANTAIL PIGEONS. 
Stock and Eggs for sale. FOLDER FREE. 


JNO. P, GREENE, Sa” 











BROWN LEGHORNS-—1 eggs one dollar. 
Satisfaction or money back Proceeds will 
help wus a church. C. L. MILLER 
Hickory, N.C. 


Forest View Poultry Yard 


ONLY THE BEST IS BRED. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Cornish Games 
“ES=j 1 Brown and White Leghorns 
aw Light Brahmas 
= Bronze Turkeys 


They have won the Blue Ribbon wher- 
ever shown. Eggs for sale. Berkshire 
Pigs $10.00 each. Jersey Cattle. Ped- 
igrees furnished with all sales. 


J. E. THOMAS, PROP., 
R. F. D. 5, - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very han me. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls 
Sones Sa Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ure B 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest goin ¢e 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 

$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
ite in the West they would cost you from $40 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
Sam’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
sale atall times. Pedigree goes with ship 
ment. Pricesin reach ofall. Writeme. E. 
= WRIGHT, BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. R. 

o. 1. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from the best pure bred Silver Laced and 
White Wyandottes, Barred and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Single Comb Brown 
and White Leghorns and Anconas, 15 
Eggs for $1.00, 30 for $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


J. N. Roberts & Son, McAdenville, N. C. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Finest strain of Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. REAT WINTER LAYERS. 
$1.00 per setting of 15. 

MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 


White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular, 
Eges for ye oy fine breeders—Setting, 
$1.50 and $3.00 8 for exhibition stoc 
average of yard 9 £8 points, $5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this’ yard by see. 
A few fine Cockerels at §2 00, $3.00 and $5. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 




















Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I, 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 





\For Balance of Season 


IOFFER EGGS FROM MY BARRED 
ROCKS AT HALF PRICE. 


$1.50 FOR 13. 








YOU KNOW THE “‘DAVIS STRAIN” 
WINS WHEREVER SHOWN. 


B.S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - North Carolina. 





PRICE REDUCED. 


15 Eggs from prize winning S. C. B. Leg- 
horns for $1.00. 15 Eggs from White Wyan- 
dottes, Duston Strain, $1.25. Order from this 
ad. I guarantee to please you. Reference, 
Cherryville Bank. D. S. THORNBURG, 
Cherryville, N. C. 





Ss. C BUFF LEGHORNS AND BUFF 
Drpenaten Eggs, $1.25 and $1.50 per thirteen, 
$4 00 and $5.00 per hundred. Cockerels $1.50 
and $200 eac MISS JULIA JONES, 
Box 60, Tobaccoville, N.C. 


Oak Ridge Farm 


Has choice Berkshire Pigs and Shorp- 
shire Buck Lambs (all from Registered 
Stock) for sale at $5.00 each. 


R. O. CATES, 
CHAPEL HILL, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 








Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize matings $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.50. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. Cc. 
Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


H.C. SIMPSON, 


DEALER IN 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
and Breeders of Italian Bees 
and Queens. 
ROOT’S GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
Catawba, South Carolina. 


BARRED ROCKS, White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb Brown and 
White Leghorns, Eggs fifteen #1, thirty, $1.60. 

. F. NEWTON, Lawndale, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Keds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C 
FLEMING’S Barred Rocks, White and Buff 
Wyandottes are good layers 
and sure winners. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $4.00 
per 100. JNO. H. FLEMING, 


eer ©, $6.00 
arren Plains, N. C., R. F No. 1. No 
trouble to answer letters. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERE- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS : - . 
from 20 Different Strzine of Poultry. 
Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 
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POULTRY ADVICE. 


Observations 
Practical Im- 


“Lex” Submits Some 
and Suggestions of 
portance, 


Messrs. Editors: ‘The necessity 
for study of most successful methods 
in order to get best results in arti- 
ficial incubation and _ brooding of 
chicks will soon bring about knowl- 
edge which will revolutionize the 
poultry business whether natural or 
artificial. Ninety-nine per cent of 
your readers use the old hen with 
varying success, and no discovery or 
invention will put her entirely out of 
the mothering business. 

If the farmer who has let his 
fowls shift for themselves or made 
his wife shift for them, will provide 
a moderately close roosting place for 
his hens, with the north and north- 
east side of the house weather- 
boarded so as to keep out cold winds, 
and will use a little kerosene on the 
roosts and whitewash the whole in- 
side about three times a year and 
outside once, with lime wash, there 
will be more eggs and little or no 
mites, unless there are other places 
harboring them. If there are old log 
stables and outbuildings on the prem- 
ises, better get some poultry wire and 
run around the outside of the lot 
fence so as to completely stop the 
chickens out so they cannot reach 
the mite-infested old log buildings. 
Now whitewash them inside and out 
so as to stop the crevices where the 
mites hide, and the mites will soon 
be eliminated. Put the wire on the 
outside of the fence or the mules 
will paw it and break it. 

Provide a dust bath, into which 
pour some ashes occasionally. See 
that the ashes are cold before doing 
this. 

The little chicks will do much bet- 
ter if the mother is confined in a coop 
all the time. Keep whole grains of 
corn in her reach so that she will not 
get hungry: then she will not devour 
all the small food given the little 
chicks. Take a handful of wheat 
bran or ship stuff and give to each 
brood some day and see how happy 
you have made them all and you 
will do this often. 

Cut a hole in one side of the coop 
large enough for the old hen to enter, 
and take a goods box (open at the 
top) and lay it flat on its side by the 
hole, with open side next to coop so 
that the old hen can pass out of the 
coop into the box, the side on the 
ground forming a floor to her bou- 
doir, and see if she will not gratefully 
retreat to the privacy of her warm 
bed chamber with her family each 
night. Help her to keep up heat in 
this way and she will repay you fully 
with interest. 

Take an old cracked saucer that 
you ought not to use on the table 
with a cracked cup with the handle 
off or with a small tin can filled with 
water—the saucer turned bottom up 
and placed over it; then very quickly 
reverse the whole and you will make 
anexcellent chick fountain,but you will 
need to push a nail or small wedge 
under one edge of the cup or can, as 
it rests on the saucer, in order to 
give vent for the water. As the wa- 
ter is used or evaporates, the sup- 
ply fills the saucer so that the chicks 
always have water in reach, but not 
enough for them to fall into and be 
chilled. 

lf you just will let your brood hen 
run at large, coop her at night and 
feed her well before she leaves the 
coop so that she will not take a race 
course gait all day and exhaust the 
chicks. They cannot grow fast and 
trains racers too. “a. 





In the first issue of his new daily 
paper, The Georgian, John Temple 
Graves announced his withdrawal 
from the race against Senator A. O. 
Bacon for the United States Senate. 





Worth Thinking About. 


The organized efforts being made 
in North Carolina and many other 
States to convince cotton farmers 
that the extra 2,000,000 bales that 
have heretofore been produced for the 
purpose of paying for food stuffs has 
been the ruin not only of the farm- 
er, but of the entire South, will, it is 
thought, be effective to keep down 
the acreage except in Texas. If the 
extra bales of cotton could be turned 
into actual bread and meat, instead 
of being sold on the market as cot- 
ton, the producer might not be dam- 
aged, but as long as 10,000,000 bales 
will bring ten cents per pound and 
aggregate $500,000,000, just so long 
will 12,000,000 bales have to sold at 
about eight cents per pound and 
bring to the farmer $480,000,000. 
This proves the argument of the 
writer many years ago, ‘“‘that it was 
better for the cotton farmers to pro- 
duce their own supplies than to have 
them laid down at their nearest de- 
pot free of cost,’’ as they receive 
nothing for the labor expended on 
the extra bales produced. I do not 
think there will be much reduction 
in this State from last year, as the 
reduction has already been made. 
More attention is being given to sup- 
plies and stock. Our farmers are in- 
vesting surplus in land, improved im- 
plements, farm journals and educa- 
tion—George Allen, Raleigh, N. C., 
in Manufacturers’ Record. 





two dollars for 
which continue my subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. I must 
say that there is no man doing more 
for the agricultural interests of the 
State than C. W. Burkett—Cattle 
Burkett, for want of a better name. 
His theory for the reclamation of the 
bare, gullied fields of the State, in 
my opinion, is correct, and sooner or 
later his fellow-farmers will give 
him the glad hand of approval.—J. 
N. Bingham, R. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


Because They Do Not Want to 
Quit. 


Institute, 


Find enclosed 


The Keeley Greensboro, 

nN, C. 

I think that the Keeley Institute 
is the greatest and grandest of all 
the Institutions that God has ever 
allowed a man to organize, for the 
very reason that it does all that it 
claims to do. 

I went to Keeley last March, and 
from the time I left there until now 
I have never wanted a drink of whis- 
key. When a man asks me about 
going to Keeley, I ask him if he 
wants to quit drinking. If he says 


“‘ves,’’ I tell him to go as fast as 
he can, for he can quit so easily 
there. A great many men will say 


that they are men enough to quit 
drinking without going to Keeley, but 
they drink right on. They will not 
acknowledge their weakness. The 
way to do this is to put aside such 
ideas, and go to Keeley and then you 
will know that you are a man, and 
ought to have gone before. You may 
see men that have taken the Keeley 
Treatment drunk, but don’t let that 
stop you, for they drank because they 
did not want to quit. 

They are many good reasons why 
a man should go to Keeley. The 
first being for your own soul’s sake, 
and for your family’s sake. 

The manager, doctor and attend- 
ants at the Greensboro Keeley In- 
stitute will do all that they possibly 
can to make your stay pleasant and 
beneficial. They treat you like high- 
toned gentlemen, of which the crowd 
is generally composed; feed you on 
the fat of the land, and keep an 
ever watchful eye over you forever 
afterwards. 

VANCE JACKSON. 

Kinston, N. C., Nov. 30, 1904. 
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FOR SALE 


———— AT — 


Occoneechee. 
MS aa 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 











Pigs, Fine 








Eggs for hatching 
m all the 
strains of Chickens. 
Pekin Ducks 
Bronze ‘Turkeys 
White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 


from popular 








and 


and 








Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 














BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 








Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 








FINE ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE. 
G. A. RIGGS, Apex,N.c. 


PURE BRED ANGUS BULL and some 
nice Heifers for sale. W. A. MURRAY, 
Mebane, N. C. 


FIFTEEN B. P. ROCK EGGS from our 
tip-top breeders for one dollar. URAHA 
POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N, C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Kssex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


L. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - - North Carolina. 














PURE BRED 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


ofthe most popular blood lines. Extra lot 

of Pigs 2!4, 3and 4 wonths old now ready to 

ship. Two 10 months old Gilts bred to far- 

> vad in July. Will quote special prices for 30 
ays. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, - - - - Tennessee, 





Greensboro Nurseries, 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS. 


BREEDERS OF HIGH GRADE 
JERSEY CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 
AND MAMMOTH BLACK HOGS. 


SS A, TOG, SS Eee 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed ‘the Atiantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 


after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8S. WADE & CU., 
Cornelia, Ga. 


BARKED KOOKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acre farm. 
New blood annualy. Eggs 76c per setting of 15, 
$4 per hundred—délivered’ F. O. B. in Bedford 
City, Va. 


MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 
Route No.l, - + «+ #£4Bedford Gity, Va. 











OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


— AND — 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 




















Eggs for hatching from B. P. Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. Games, 
Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2.00 per 26. 

P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


Bets! Bees! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T, W. Bryan, Ficklin, Ill. 

‘*We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Duston Strain—bred for business. Prolific 

winter layers and good market fowls—just 

what you want. Eggs $1.00 per 16, $4.00 per 100. 
H. 8. WARD, Speights Bridge, N. C. 














27 BERKSHIRE. PIGS 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 
Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 
you want the best, address, 


c. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, NORTH CAROLINA, 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R. F, D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 
RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth, 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


WHITE GUINEAS. 
PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 
Have the only flock of the South, 
Mention this paper when writing. 
J. Sc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 








Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies? 


You Gan Find Buyers 
Among our 50,000 readers—the most 
rosperous and progressive farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer. 
Write for Rates To-day. 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


AND COTTON PLANT. 


{Thursday, May 3, 1906. 











WARNING 


To Piano Buyers. 








All kinds of schemes and practices 
have come into vogue in the piano 
business in order to sell cheap pianos 
at big prices. There is a class of piano 
manufacturers and dealers who can 
only sell their product by creating ex- 
citement. They usually go into a 
town with a carload of pianos and 
advertise a special or introductory 
Sale; anda great many people imag- 
ine they are offering great bargains, 
when in reality itis one way of sell- 
ing cheap pianos at a big price. 

Itisa common thing for one cus- 
tomer to give $400 and another $150 
for the very same piano. It may have 
a different name or a different style 
case, but it is the same piano just the 
same. 

Skip all risks by writing direct to 
Stieff. 


GHAS. M. STIEFF, 


Manufacturer of the Piano 
with the Sweet Tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


Charlotte, - North Carolina. 
Cc. H. WILMOTH, MANAGER. 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue. 














All stock guaran- 


teed disease free—true 
te name—pure bred and 
heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 
t. Wesave you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
Established 1865. Fort Scott, Kan, 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS” 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 




















The Power of 


A Business Education. 
To the industrious young man we 


would say—train yourself along 


practical Business lines. Equi 
ourself with a modern Commercia. 
ducation. It means the opening 
of every avenue of success to you. 
During the past 17 years this col- 
lege has educated more than 12,000 
young ople for the commercial 
eld. t us send you our catalogue 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, Tex. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
Co.tumBus, Ga. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


The most ambitious piece of book- 
making ever attempted in North Car- 
olina is that which Mr. Charles L. 
Van Noppen, of Greensboro, N. C., is 
now pushing to a successful comple- 
tion-—‘‘The Biographical History of 
North Carolina,’ in ten magnificent 
volumes. This series will contain the 
lives of 600 of the most distinguish- 
ed North Carolinians, living and 
dead, from the earliest settlement to 
the present time. Volumes 1 and 2, 
just from the press, must convince 
even the doubtful of the great ser- 
vice Mr. Van Noppen has rendered 
the State in making what is really a 
splendid history of North Carolina, as 
told by the lives of the men who have 
made that history. 

The original plan of this series as 
“Men of Mark in North Carolina,” 
has been very much improved upon. 
Under the original plan so many men 
who had done the State little service, 
were admitted, that the situation re- 
minded one of the time when the ob- 
streperous dukes of France opposed 
the King’s wishes, and the Prime 
Minister, proposing to overwhelm 
them and out-vote them by creating 
new dukes from the King’s party, de- 
clared: “I will make so many dukes 
in France that it will be equally a 
disgrace to be one or not to be one!” 


Gettiny away from this unworthy 
idea, Mr. Van Noppen has brought 


to his assistance an Advisory Board, 
consisting of some of the State’s 
most -distinguished citizen: Hon. 
Kemp Battle, John C. Buxton, Hon. 
Theo. F. Davidson, Junius Davis, R. 
A. Doughton, Hon. T. J. Jarvis, Hon. 
J. Y. Joyner, Dr. Chas. D. Melver, 
Prof. W. L. Poteat, Mr. J. H. South- 
gate, and Chas. W. Tillett. 

This Advisory Board has selected 
the 600 persons whose sketches ap- 
pear in the Biographical Hisory of 
North Carolina, and with such a 
Board it is unnecessary to say that 
the list is almost above criticism, the 
hames being selected entirely with- 
out regard to the matter of patron- 
age, thus getting the enterprise above 
the taint of commercialism. 

Another notable feature of these 
volumes is the literary excellence of 
the sketches it contains. The best 
writters in North Carolina have been 
engaged for this work—such men as 
Chief Justice Clark, Dr. George  T. 
Winston, Dr. Edwin Mims, ex-Gover- 
nor Aycock, Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, 
Dr. John C. Kilgo, and others. By 
this means we are sure not only that 
the sketches are readable and well 
written, but that they are free from 
the fulsome adulation and exaggera- 
tion which so often characterize 
works of this kind. 

As no work at all comparable to 
this in typographical beauty has ever 
appeared in North Carolina, so there 
has hardly been a work of such in- 
tense interest to citizens of this State. 
Here are the lives of the men we 
hear of every day—the men Who are 
carrying on the industries, the pro- 
fessions, the men who are moulding 
the thought and leading the public 
movements in North Carolina, togeth- 
er with the lives of their predeces- 
sors and their ancestors. In the firsv 
volume are the sketches of the Alex- 
anders, Barringers, Blounts, A. B. 
Andrews, ex-Governor Aycock, J. P. 
Caldwell, W. R. Cox, R. F. Hoke, T. 
J. Jarvis, J. C. Kilgo, J. C. Pritchard, 
M.W. Ransom, David L. Swain, Chas. 
E. Taylor, D. A. Tompkins, Geo. W. 
Watts, and others. ‘‘The second vol- 
ume contains sketches of such his- 


torical figures in our _ history as 
Morehead, Calvin Graves, Herman 
Husbands, Hary Murfree, William 


Gaston, C. H. Wiley, Stephen Cabar- 
rus, George Davis; and of such living 
as W. P. Bynum, J. S. Carr, E. B. C. 
Hambley, Wharton Green, C. E. John- 
son; and such notable families as the 





Winstons, the Pattersons, the Odells, 
the Moores, the Moreheads, etc., ete., 
—altogether, a volume of rich bear- 
ing upon our Commonwealth past and 
present.”’ 

For generations to come this Bio- 
graphical History of North Carolina 
will be looked upon as a treasure 
house of invaluable information, and 
fortunate is the man who possesses 
one of the 750 sets of the edition de 
luxe. Mr. Van Noppen, undertaking 
this work withunusual daringand de- 
votion to high ideals, deserves cred- 
it for the success he has won, and has 
done the State no small service. 





COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


I.—Chatham. 


Messrs. Editors: Chatham County 
Farmers’ Alliance met with Womble 
Sub Alliance April 12th. Reports 
handed in for the ensuing quarter 
show an increase of membership in 
the county. Although two of our best 
Subs failed to report this quarter, yet 
I depend on them because they al- 
ways have reported. The house went 
through regular form of business, 
showing peace and fellowship among 
the members; after which the mem- 
bers of Womble Sub Alliance set a 
nice dinner on the ground and every- 
one present partook. 

At 1. o’clock the congregation 
came together and listened to an ap- 
propriate addresses delivered by our 
State Secretary, T. B. Parker, of Ra- 
leigh. At the close of this speech the 
Alliance adjourned to meet again the 
19th day of July, at 10 a. m. Mr. 
Parker was.or is invited to be with 
us at this meeting and make us a 
speech at 11 o’clock a. m. Dinner 
will be served on the ground. Let 
the ladies come out as well as the 
men. We want to see you and shake 
the hands of all. Come, let’s make 
this meeting a success. 

B. W. BOBBITT, Sec. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 


11.—Cumberland. 


Cumberland County Farmers’ Al- 
liance met with Geddie Sub, April 
lith. We had a very nice meet- 
ing. Questions of importance were 
discussed. The prospect of building 
cotton a warehouse seems to be good 
farmers talk of making less cotton 
and more corn and meat and other 
products of the farm. I think they’ve 
had enough experience with cotton to 
convince anyone that coton is not 
the staff of life. 

We will hold our next 
with Flea Hill Sub at Flea 
Thursday, July 19th. 

D. D. BAIN, 
Secretary. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 





meeting 
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WI.—Franklin. 


The Franklin County Farmers’ Al- 
liance was held with Justice Sub Al- 
liance on April 12th. The attend- 
ance was small, owing to the farm- 
ers being so busy with their farm 
work these rare, beautiful sunshiny 
days. I think everyone present en- 
joyed the meeting finely, and was 
benefited by coming out. 

The following’ resolution 
adopted: 

“Resolved, By The Franklin Co. 
Farmers’ Alliance, That we indorse 
the action of the Cotton Association. 

“2. That we will cooperate with it. 

“*3. That we will reduce our cotton 
acreage 25 per cent. from 1904.”’ 

I wish to say here that I believe 
the best supporters the Cotton Asso- 
ciation has are the members of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. The township in 
this county, which has the strongest 
sub-Alliance also has banner club of 
the Cotton Association. In fact, 
wherever you find a good strong sub- 
Alliance in a community, the people 
are more social and friendly, better 


was 





posted along all ines, and are fore- 
most in every good movement in the 
community. 

Our lecturer, Brother H. D. Eger- 
ton, as usual, gave us a very enter- 
taining and instructive lecture. 

The next County Alliance will be 
held with Ingleside Sub, on 2nd 
Thursday in July. 

W. H. STALLINGS, 
Secretary. 


(INCORPORATED ) lotligo 


BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special! 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. boty also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 











AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 

: You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. en and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
rice to introduce it. 
or circular and prices. 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


ruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. very- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher 


man Heights, Tenn. 
bWAWA FENCE waco 


AE) ///, 
Koran yy aa Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
: *\ v have no pa ot Selldirect to user at 
by ihe AEE factory prices on 30 days free trial. 
We pay all treight. Catalog shows 37 
ts of farm 6 pewey 
da t. Wri 


Box SOILED SPRING FENCE CO, a. 


Sell Nursery Stock! 


Reliable men wanted to canvass for sale of 
Trees, etc. Good chance to get into a busi- 
ness that pays well, and is permanent. Some 
with us over years. ust be reliable, 
sober, industrious and well recommended. 
Prefer sons of farmers who have a fair educa- 
tion, and who want to work, and have to. 
Terms very liberal. If interested, address 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Pomona, N. C. 


Established 1869. 400 Acres. 


Virginia Farms for Sale. 


If you want good cheap farm lands 
adapted to Cotton, Corn, Wheat and 
Tobacco, write 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
Chase City, - - . Virginia. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 






























SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is _ not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low eost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
inwton TD OO 


ee 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 








1V.—Annie Laurie. 


[This song was originally written 
by William Douglas of Fingland, 
Scotland, in the eighteenth century. 
There are several versions, the one 
given below being greatly Anglicized 
and modernized. The original Annie 
Laurie was a beautiful Scotswoman 
of the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ] 


Maxwelton braes are bonnie 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gie’d me her promise true; 
Gie’d me her promise true, 
Which ne’er forgot will be; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doune and dee. 


Her brow is like the snaw-drift; 
Her throat is like the swan; 
Her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on; 
That e’er the sun shone on, 
And dark blue is her ee; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doune and dee. 


Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fa’ of her fairy feet; 
Like the winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and syeet; 
Her voice is low and sweet, 
And she’s a’ the world to me; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doune and dee. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


1V.—The Two Rabbits. 


A Rabbit who had a large new fam- 
ily entreated another Rabbit to lend 
her her hutch until she was able to 
move about again, and assured her 
that she should then have it without 
fail. The other very readily consent- 
ed, and, with a great deal of civility, 
resigned it to her immediately. How- 
ever, when the time was up, she came 
and paid her a visit, and very modest- 
ly intimated, that, now she was up 
and well, she hoped she might have 
her hutch again, for it was really in- 
convenient for her to be without it 
any longer: she must, therefore, be 
so free as to desire her to provide 
herself with other lodgings as soon 
as she could. The other replied, that 
truly she was ashamed of having kept 
so long out of her own house, but it 
was not upon her own account (for, 
indeed, she was well enough to go 
anywhere) so much as that of her 
young, who were yet so weak, that 
she was afraid they would not be 
able to follow her; and, if she would 
be so good as to let her stay a fort- 
night longer, she would take it for 
the greatest obligation in the world 
The second Rabbit was so good-na- 
tured and compassionate as to com- 
ply with this request too, but at the 
end of the term came and told her 
positively that she must turn out, for 
she could not possibly let her be 
there a day longer. ‘‘Must turn out!” 
says the other: ‘‘we will see about 
that; for I promise you, unless you 
can beat me and my whole litter of 
young, you are never likely to have 
anything more to do here.”’ 





For the Boys. 


30ys, be industrious. The world 
wants earnest workers. God never 
intended for any one to be idle. The 
more work you do the sweeter will 
be your sleep and brighter and hap- 
pier your holidays. Take off your 


coat and make a dust in the world. 
But we would not repress your buoy- 
ant spirits or shut you out from all 
that is glad and happy in this beauti- 
We would like to pass an 


ful world. 





ordinance for each neighborhood to 
have a large playground, where the 
boys enjoy a holiday. We would 
have it just as pleasant as it could 
be made, shaded by lovely trees, 
plenty of soft grass to tumble on and 
singing birds overhead. ‘This will 
be so much nicer for our boys than 
loitering on street corners. We 
would have the old-fashioned games 
our grandfathers played and _ all 
modern improvements for develop- 
ing the muscles. But, listen boys, 
we would not have any pastime you 
would blush for your parents or sis- 
ters to witness, such as scorch and 
wither every high and noble aspira- 
tion, degrade the soul and prepare 
the way for many of the sins that 
now corrupt society. We would not 
have that lovely spot desecrated by 
an oath.—Selected. 





The Snapdragon. 


This is probably the favorite of 
children over the civilized world. 
They make up various fanciful 
names for them, such as “Dog Face,” 
“Lion .Mouth,” “Monkey Face,” 
“Mad Dog,” and many others. To 
many children there seems to be 
something living about the snapdrag- 
on, owing to the ease with which the 
flowers may be made to open and 
shut their mouths like an animal. 
and they are a source of endless de- 
light to all of them. They come in 
many beautiful shades and colors, 
being now in the hands of the hybrid- 
izers, who are putting out named va- 
rieties. While they are perennials, 
for the use of children they should 
be treated as annuals. They should 
be planted in clumps in a sunny lo- 
cation, as they do not do well as 
specimens in light soil. If your soil 
is heavy, add enough sharp sand to 
it to loosen and lighten it. When 
the soil is warm in the early spring 
sow them where they are to bloom, 
and when two inches high thin to a 
foot apart. Give a top dressing of 
bone meal, and keep well cultivated. 


—Samuel Armstrong Hamilton, in 
Woman’s Home Companion for 
March. 





Reading With Thought. 


Did you ever try to give a careful 
description of the appearance of 
some object very familiar to you, 
such, for instance, as your own front 
door or gateway, or the pattern upon 
some favorite article of dress? Try 
the experiment. Unless you are un- 
usually observing, you will be sur- 
prised to see how hazy is your mental 
picture. This experience proves 
that we look without seeing, and it 
is to be feared that many of us read 
without thinking. As an example, 
some of you may have heard a 
verse of a not obscure song in which 
a young man is represented as. en- 
tering an inhabited place upon the 
back of a small horse, as inserting 
a plume in his headgear, and giving 
it the name of ‘‘Macaroni.’’ For 
those to whom the verse is unfamil- 
iar it may be said that the young 
man’s name is ‘‘Yankee Doodle.” If 
you have read the stanza, is it fair to 
ask if you know what ‘‘Macaroni’’ 
means? It is not a merely nonsensi- 
eal rhyming word.—St. Nicholas. 





We ask our patrons to read care- 
fully each week the advertisements 
of Chas. M. Steiff, the great piano 
manufacturer. These advertisements 
will not only prove interesting but a 
great help to those contemplating the 
purchase of a piano. 

The firm of Chas. M. Stieff began 
business in 1842. Their business 
record is clean, pure and their claim 
is every person who has patronized 
them is a friend. Their instruments 
are artistic in every sense of the word 
and recognized as standard. It is, 
they assert, the only artistic piano 
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to the plant. 


New York—93 Nassau Street. 


fertilizing cow peas with Portas. 


OW PEAS draw nitrogen trom the 
air in large amounts, if sufficient 


Potash and phosphoric acid are supplied 


The multitude of purposes served by the 
remarkable cow pea, are told in the 65-page 
illustrated book, «The Cow Pea,” 
tells of the splendid results obtained from 


which also 


The book 


is free to farmers for the asking. 


Agpraes. GERMAN RAs WORK 


Atlanta, BES, 9 So. Broad Street. 















SLOAN LINIMENT 


For Your Family and Your Horse 
4 The Best Antiseptic Known. 


‘~® Rheumatism, Strains, 


AN Sprains, Swellings 
and Fa ape 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 3 








TRY IT FOR 














order. 





‘JUST SEND ME ONE-DOLLAR 


end. I will ship C. O. D. to any settread station in the 

8. this fine Willard Steel Range. A: 
} I have the best range in the world, ‘but f will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this 
way. pay Agent $14. 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34 ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
Shipping weight, 400 Ibs, Th 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


Bey $2 WILLARD BLDG. 
CHESTNUT STREET 













nyone can say 


©, if you are satisfied in every 
and yrebory and you become 


ousands in use 







ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ND'S =MThA 


NI OLD FAMILY Docr, 


FIRST ian BOOK 


PONDS EXTRACT 


FIRST AID BOOK 





containing suggestions for First Aid 
to the Injured in Accidents and Emer- 
gencies, with valuable information as 
to how to care for the sick and prevent 
spread of disease, will be sent you 


FREE 


upon request to 
POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 


LO FAMILY TRA 





sold direct. 


Seventy-six Fifth Avenue 


ONDS EXTRA 
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WANTED! 


Consignments of Asparagus, Strawber- 
ries, Early Potatoes and Peas from North 
and South Carolina. Need a good man 
in each section to work on commission. 
Write for particulars. 

Ship us your consignments of Poultry, 
Eggs, Hides, Sweet Potatoes, Produce, 
etc. We will get you top prices and send 
qnick returns 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 


NORFOLK, . ~ VIRGINIA. 


THE ATLANTIC & NORTH CAROLINA CO., 


ANNOUNCES THAT THE 


Atlantic Hotel, 


MOREHEAD OffY, N. C., 


One of the most popular resorts on the At- 
lantic Coast, will be open for guests June 15, 
1906, under new management, and that the 
hote! has been repainted and repaired and 
put in first-class condition 

For rates and reservations, apply by letter 
to 





Manager Atlantic Hotel, 


MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 
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f ROGRESSIVE 
FPARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 


(Organised 1908.) 








OFFICE: 10 West MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

Single enbscription, | year... or00e82,00 

Single eubsoription, 6 mont eccscccceces | 000 

Tria) Subscription, 8 MONENM.......ccccccres 030 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, April 30, 1906. 
BPEICSS GORY cecceccccccrscscescceccsesccccesesese 11@11%% 
Prices this date last year weet 
CCU TIBO OED x sevscsccsdccesscscescseeces seweeenee 


wr ere 


EALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 30, 1906 
Flour—winter patents 
whe . Spring patents 


hea 

Wheat, Southern. ..........cccceres. 
Corn, Southern white 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Rye, No. 2 
Butter, fancy imitation 
Butter, fancy creamery .. 
Butter, store packed 

a fresh 
Cheese, firm 
Sugar, fine granulated... 
Sugar, coarse granulated.. 
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WILMINGTON PRODUCE, 
WILMINGTON, April 30, 1906. 


Peanuts, Prime, N. O©., DOW ...cccccccreeesee eoccecse OD 
Me Extra Prime, N. C.,b 


Fancy 

Prime, Virginia, DU........00066 

Extra Prime, Virginia, bu....... eevee 
| aon A Virginia 50 
SPANISh, NOW...ccccccrcccccresereseceese BOQIT 
Corn, white, bu 


N.C. bacon, hams, NEW, 1D.........ee0001234@18 
iw aides duil.......... Dricnine oO 
si sccsceree 9@1O 

Pork 

Pork hams 

Eggs. per dosen 

Chickens, grown 

“ sm 


“ 





























Turkeys, live 
“ dressed 





Beeswax 
Tallow 
Sweet potatoes, bu 
Beef cattle, lb 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs 
BROMIR, Wihscecccsccesscee 

Hides, dry salted 12 
Hides, green 8 





“sesceeeee 494@5 


4 
“eso 





























RICHMOND TOBACOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 30, 1906, 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACOO—NEW. 





Lugs 
Short leaf 
Medium leat. 
Long leaf. 
Wrapp 
BRIGHT TOBACCO—BEORDERED,. 
Smokers—CoM MO ..........cc0ce00-8 8 00 to 
Medium 


‘ine ees 
Cutters—COMMOD .....cccccccccres ees 
Medium 





s38es 








— 
AKOOH 


o 
© 
a 
Oo 


Sssuszssesss: 











Fine 
Fancy 
Fillera—COM MOD. .......cccccrsssceeseee 














SMESES EC ONEEEED 


SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs, common to good............. 
Lugs, good to prime 
Short OOF... coccccsvecccccccooccccoscccece ove 
Long leaft.... 
Wrappers 


esez2 eszE 
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RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

RICHMOND, VA., April 80, 1906. 

Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) --.. to 8% 

Butter, choice family packed @ 21 

Black Peas 

Blackeye Peas 

Navy Beans, No. 1 White_-.... 

Onions 

Hay No. 1, Timothy ~~... ..... 

Mawr We, 1, Clover <cccneenenccae 

Live Geese Feathers, lb_-..... 

Mixed Geese Feathers, lb.-.. 

SEED. 

erbu...... 7.00 @ 7.75 

1.40 to 1.60 


85 to 1.00 








Clover, wholesale, 
Timothy, wholesale ---.. 
Orchard Grass, wholesale. 
Buckwheat, per bu 

DRIED FRUIT. 


Dried Apples, Sliced, per Ib... 4 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb.. 18 
Peeled, = 9 10 
Unp d, per lb 5 
WwooL. 


Tub washed, free of b “rrs 86 
Unwashed, free of burrs 29 
Merino, unwashed 23 
Burry, bto 8c. per lb. less. 
MEAT, ETO. 

Bacon, Ham, small old .-...... 

Hams, large o}d -...--_....... 

Sides, smoked... ._.......... 

Shoulders, smoked 








CAUSTIC BALSAM GIVES 

DERFUL RESULTS. 
1904.—-The 
Cleveland, 


WON- 


3erlin, Ont., March 22, 
Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Ohio.: I have been using several 
bottles of Gombault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam, and found wonderful results. 
Kindly send me full information in 
regard to agency, as nearly all who 
once give it a trial want a bottle 
of it.—M. S. Strome. 


Agents, Take Notice. 


Hitcheock’s Revised, new, en- 
larged, up-to-date edition of ‘‘Every 
Man His Own Lawyer’’; Everybody’s 
Law Book, Legal Rights, Legal Rem- 
edies, Business Forms, adapted to 
every State in the Union. When 
we published some years ago ‘‘Every 
Man His Own Lawyer,’ hundreds of 
thousands of copies were sold. Thou- 
sands remember that book and will 
want this one. Agents coined money 
selling it when the country was much 
smaller than today. The new gen- 
eration will want this new book. Ap- 
ply for terms to agents and circular 
of contents now. Sample copy, post- 
paid, $2.50. By subscription only. 
Address Hitchcock Publishing Co., 
49 8th Ave., New York. P. S.—Mr. 
Benjamin W. Hitchcock, the ‘resi- 
dent of this company, is one of the 
oldest and best-known publishers in 
the United States. 





Catching Pickpockets 


The-Sharples Separator Co., of 
West Chester, Pa., have a man in 
almost every town who makes it his 
business to catch pick pockets. 
Strangely enough, these pickpockets 
are always caught robbing them- 
selves—and are always farmers or 
dairymen, The Sharples Separator 
Company’s men do not send. these 
convicted self-pickpockets to jail, but 
show them how to make more mon- 
ey. They prove to them that, if they 
have not a famous Sharples Tubu- 
lar Cream Separator, they are pick- 
ing out of their own pockets one- 
third to one-half of the profits they 
should make from their milk—that 
they are, in fact, losing one-third to 
one-half their cream. These men 
can convict you of robbing yourself. 
They will do it, either by lending 
you a Tubular for a free trial, or by 
skimming for you, free, a batch of 
milk you have alreay skimmed with 
pans or cans, and taking out of that 
milk which you think is skimmed 
clean, the cream you have left in 
it. This proof won’t cost you one 
cent, but will help you increase your 
butter money from one and one-third 
to double what you now make. All 
you need do, to find out how much 
cream your pans or cans lose, is to 
borrow a Tubular from the agent for 
a free trial, or take a batch of 
skimmed milk to the nearest Tubular 
agent. The result will surprise you, 
cost you nothing, and put money in 
your pocket. We suggest that you 
write The Sharples Separator Co., of 
West Chester, Pa., about this, at the 
same time asking them for catalog 
No. Q 283. 





When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please 
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SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST 6CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Surplus to Policy-holders Jan. 1, 1906, $290,742.38 more than double that of any 
other North Carolina Life Insurance Company. 


A Life Insurance Company Pledged to North Carolina’s Development. 
re-invested in each locality. 


Premiums 


A. M. SCALES, Gen’1l. Counsel. A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-President and Manager. 





REPRESENTED BY 


CHARLOTTE—Southern Real Estate Loan & Trust Company. DURHAM—Griswold In- 
surance & Real Estate Company. SALISBURY—Guarantee Loan Reality & Insurance 
Company. HENDERSON—Henderson Loan « Real Estate Company. ALBEMARLE— 
Albemarle Real Estate & Insurance Company. ROCKY MOUNT—Rocky Mount In- 
surance & Realty Company. SANFORD—Sanford Real Estate Loan & Insurance Com- 
pany. CONCORD—Southern Loan & Trust Company. BURLINGTON—Alamance In- 
surance & Real Estate Company. MOORESVILLE—Mooresville Loan & Trust Com- 
any. LEXINGTON—Davidson Insurance & Trust Company. GASTONIA—Gastonia 
nsurance & Realty Company. GREENSBORO—Southern Real Estate Company. 
LENOIR—Lenoir Realty & Insurance Company. WINSTON—The Ogburn-Vest Com- 
pany. 


Positions for Men of Character and Energy, and Only Those---Liberal Salaries, 











MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as wellasa doctor. Sent fre® 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 














CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 


All Stock 
Proof . 


FENCE § 


is built scientifically. We make our own wire and § 


GRISWOLD ‘ies 


weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and i 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel & 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
allpurposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 

F Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


ire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill, 


(Weigle hk F) 


"Dillon = Griswold 





The Advertisers in The Progrissive Farmer 


Are men and firms o) known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to Bens parennsss, please re- 
member to say, ‘I aaw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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Send your money to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order” House) 
and pay $5.O0O additional Freight? * i 


Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy herein Atlanta, Ga., and sell dit 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. 


AV You the $5.O0O freight and $16.00 Dealers’ Profit, 

youon a $12.50 Harness—our price is $6.49. 

Yy Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own Buggies, in 
our own Factory, here at home. 


MONEY Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our Guarantee‘of 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. 
ATLANTA, GA. BQy os 


WHY 
WE 


Also, save 


Mail this Coupon for Catalogue No. 21 


Name,... os3ee 














